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JONAS HARRISON, 
LEGENDARY AND HISTORICAL 


SAMUEL E. ASBURY 


I. GENEALOGICAL 


Jonas Harrison was born October 11, 1777, in Woodbridge 
Township, New Jersey, the son of William Harrison and his 
second wife, Elizabeth. He died on his own headright near 
Patroon, Shelby County, Texas, August 6, 1836. At Lewiston, 
New York, in 1811, Jonas Harrison, aged 34, married Betsey 
Cooke, aged 17, by whom he had three children: Jonas, who 
died, unmarried, March 26, 1836, at Erie, Pennsylvania; Rachel, 
who married Moses Hall Fitts and reared a large family in 
California; James Cooke Harrison, born in Buffalo, New York, 
December 14, 1819, and died there November 21, 1882, a man 
of large fortune and great influence, a leading banker in the 
Great Lakes shipping business. Mrs. Betsey Cooke Harrison 
died in Governeur, New York, July 25, 1872, aged 78 years. She 
was born June 30, 1794. James Cooke Harrison married May 
Wilson Pearce, daughter of Lieutenant (U.S. N.) George Pearce 
of Virginia, at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
July 16, 1842. She died in Buffalo, June 11, 1891. Their daugh- 
ter, Mary Pearce Harrison, born in Erie, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 12, 1849, married Griffin Stedman Williams, son of William 
Williams, member of Congress and railroad president, in Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Buffalo, December 20, 1871. Their son, Har- 
rison Williams, Leesburg, Virginia, lawyer, historian, and gene- 
alogist, has aided this research greatly with data for the New 
York descendants of Jonas Harrison. 


Jonas Harrison married Ellender Shannon in Georgia, June 
26, 1820. She was the daughter of Owen Shannon of South 
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Carolina and his wife, Margaret Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, 
who came from Georgia by way of Arkansas to Texas. His 
headright contains the old town of Montgomery, Texas. Jacob 
Shannon, Ellender’s brother, was a large land owner and trader 
of Montgomery County, Texas, also. 


Jonas Harrison and his wife, Ellender, had eight children: 
Margaret, Jonas, Jacob, John, DeWitt Clinton, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, William Henry, and Almira. Margaret married William 
Thomas. Their descendants lived in Rusk County, Texas, but 
are now widely scattered over Texas. They have aided me very 
much in this research. Jonas settled in Southwest Texas along 
the Rio Grande, married and had descendants, and died in the 
Confederate service at Fort Davis, Texas. Jacob married a 
granddaughter of John Sevier, famous Governor of Tennessee, 
with descendants around Waco and Dallas; he died in 1867. 
John lived most of his short life in Arlington, Texas, and has 
descendants whom I have not met. DeWitt Clinton, born Decem- 
ber 5, 1827, married Nannie Cannon, had six children, and died 
in Arlington, Texas, March 6, 1902. His descendants have also 
aided me greatly in this genealogy. Thomas Jefferson served 
four full years in the Confederate armies and died without issue 
in 1868. William Henry, born September 27, 1833, married 
Mary Jane Finger, February 11, 1858, and had eleven children, 
most of them dying comparatively young. He lived a long life 
in Arlington, Texas; his descendants have greatly aided this 
research also. Almira, born posthumously, married Samuel 
Daniel, and has descendants around Arlington and Bailey, Texas. 
The rearing of these eight children of Jonas Harrison to highly 
respected maturity reflects great credit upon his widow, Ellen- 
der Shannon Harrison. She died near Arlington, Texas, August 
28, 1877. All Jonas Harrison’s descendants were, and are, of 
highest character and standing. 


Jonas Harrison’s known ancestors reach back to the four 
Harrison brothers who came to Virginia early in the Seventeenth 
Century. Two, Benjamin and Nathaniel, remained in Virginia. 
Benjamin became Clerk of the Council in 1634, and acquired a 
great estate. He was the ancestor of one “Signer” and two 
Presidents of the United States. The other two brothers, Thomas 
and Richard, went on to Connecticut. This Richard’s son, Richard, 
removed from Connecticut to New Jersey about 1666. This last 
Richard became the ancestor of the Harrisons of New Jersey. 
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William Harrison, father of Jonas, was the great-grandson of 
this New Jersey Richardson Harrison. 


II. LEGENDARY 


This account of the legendary Jonas Harrison is taken from 
the magnificent manuscript of Charles D. Smith, Beaumont, 
Texas. It should be published in full as written. Chas. D. Smith 
is a lawyer, well known. His manuscript is as follows: 


This legend, as given to me, was that Jonas Harrison made 
his unobtrusive appearance in Texas early, exactly when or 
whence nobody knew, married an illiterate, but strong and 
comely young Texas woman, took her behind him on horseback 
into the then unpeopled section in the neighborhood of the head- 
waters of the Sabine in Eastern Texas (the country not given), 
and there built and reared a family in a little log cabin at the 
foot of a high and rocky hill, a beautiful stream circling its base. 


There seemed nothing extraordinary about him; he was a 
typical frontiersman and backwoodsman; if he could write his 
name or even knew his alphabet, it hadn’t been discovered; he 
was extremely silent, taciturn, and shunned rather than courted 
the society of others. He was tall of stature, spare and rangy 
of frame, loosely put together, had a long scraggly beard, deepset 


1For data on this genealogy for Jonas Harrison’s New York descendants 
I have received most aid from Mr. Harrison Williams, Leesburg, Virginia; 
Miss Ada Fitts, Buffalo, New York; The Buffalo Historical Society; Miss 
Louise Rau, The Burton Collection, Detroit Public Library; Miss Mary 
Eleanor Peters, San Mateo, California. For the Texas descendants I have 
been greatly aided by Mr. Lewis C. Harrison, Pryor, Oklahoma; Mrs. Sellie 
Hayter Harrison, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. W. O. Cloud, Henderson, Texas; Mrs. 
Herman Wallace, Henderson, Texas; Mrs. Kate Wheeler, Arlington, Texas; 
Miss Lulu Shannon, Dobbin, Texas, descendant of Jacob Shannon; and 
especially Mrs. C. D. Mitchell, Arlington, Texas. For the history of Jonas 
Harrison in Detroit I have been greatly aided by Miss Louise Rau, Burton 
Collection, Detroit Public Library, and Professor W. W. Blume, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; and for the history of Jonas Harrison in Lewiston and Buffalo 
I have been greatly aided by Mr. Harrison Williams, The Buffalo Historical 
Society; Mrs. G. A. Wallace, Buffalo, New York; and Mrs. Burton A. Crane, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. For the history of Jonas Harrison in Texas all his 
descendants mentioned under the genealogy have given me a great deal of 
information. First among others was Reverend George L. Crocket, Nacog- 
doches, Texas, and Mr. J. H. Walker, Land Commissioner. Lastly, come the 
officers of the University Library and State Library, particularly Mr. E. W. 
Winkler, Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, and Miss Winnie Allen and Miss 
Harriet Smither, State Library. For particular services I am indebted to 
i Herbert Gambrell, Dallas, Texas, and Mr. Franklin Williams, Houston, 

exas. 

This by no means exhausts the list—many others aided, but it will give 
a fair idea of the sources of my information on Jonas Harrison. 
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piercing eyes, and prominent brow. He was an inveterate to- 
bacco chewer and when he spat it was like emptying a bucket; 
he dressed slouchily and his language was that of any illiterate 
backwoodsman. These outward characteristics were especially 
noticeable, as if deliberately emphasized in the presence of 
outsiders. 


Major West, his nearest neighbor, lived some miles across 
country from him; the seat of the nearest court was at old 
Nacogdoches, then a Fort, some 75 miles or more distant. 


On one occasion, as they had on many other occasions, Major 
West, Harrison, and one or two others living in their “‘neighbor- 
hood” were on their way to court at Nacogdoches, and around 
the camp fire one night while en route they were discussing 
the case of a young man to be tried in Nacogdoches on the 
charge of horse stealing, who, it seemed, did not have a lawyer 
to defend him; and Major West jocularly remarked that he 
should get Jonas to defend him; at which all the circle laughed 
except Harrison, who quietly removed his pipe from his mouth, 
knocked the tobacco from it on his boot heel, and looking across 
the fire at Major West calmly remarked: “Well, Major West, 
it might be that I could do it,” at which all the circle again 
laughed—except Harrison himself. 


After reaching Nacogdoches, Major West, still in a jocular 
vein, recommended to the young man that he procure Harrison 
to defend him, the suggestion again meeting rather ribald mer- 
riment on the part of those hearing it; but it came about that 
Harrison did accept the engagement. 


The news of the employment of “old Jonas Harrison” as a 
lawyer in the case, a case which had attracted some notice and 
interest, and the prospect of his appearing in court as a lawyer, 
quickly spread throughout the town, and when the case was 
called the crude court room was filled to overflowing for the 
“show.” 


When Harrison entered the court room with his young client 
amidst the whisperings and craning of necks of the curious and 
interested, there was a shade of a new and indefinable quality 
and dignity in his whole bearing and appearance. He approached 
the clerk and called for the papers in the case, and, receiving 
them, swiftly but critically examined them, and this finished 
called for paper and pen and with his own hand and in classical 
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language wrote the motion to quash the indictment. With this 
document filed and before him, in quiet cultivated tones and 
purest English, he addressed the court upon its merits. He had 
now become a totally different being, as it were, his very vest- 
ments and whole appearance of person taking on a new sem- 
blance and character. Within a few minutes, in the dead quiet 
of the room, the court, the lawyers, and the laymen knew that 
a great lawyer and scholar was addressing the court. Every 
sentence was not only ornamented with the purity and dignity 
of broad scholarship but was a shrewd and penetrating lance 
of legal learning. With easy readiness he invoked, whenever 
needed, the dead as well as the living languages. He spoke 
without dramatics, but with the consummate skill and mastery 
of one who spoke with authority, and in his congenial element. 


The case, however, went to the jury and Mr. Harrison, a 
moment ago an uncouth, unlettered and slouchy backwoodsman, 
gave a new lesson in the art and function of cross-examination; 
devoid of all baser craftiness and cunning, of crude brow- 
beating and bulldozing, he introduced the loftier skill in cross- 
examination that penetrates and searches, exposing the lie and 
revealing the truth. 


The evidence in, the first argument of the state’s counsel 
closed, Mr. Harrison arose and began his address to the jury. 
With the great anonymous intellect—exhibiting high culture 
and scholarship with every period, long brooding and inactive, 
now blazing forth in action, grand in dignity and superiority, 
he likewise established a new ethical standard in forensic debate 
and in the trial of criminal causes in the raw jurisprudence 
of the new republic. 


Immediately upon the conclusion of the state’s closing argu- 
ment and the reading of the court’s charge to the jury, Mr. 
Harrison, unobtrusively and without a word to anybody, left 
the court room and without waiting for the jury’s verdict 
mounted his horse and started on his journey for home, leaving 
all behind in a state of mind compounded of consternation, 
bewilderment and exalted fascination. 


Major West sometime later discovering his departure, at once 
set off in pursuit, and toward nightfall overtook Mr. Harrison 
astride his nag, homeward bound, his body slumped forward in 
the saddle, head bent, again taciturn, again the slouchy, uncouth 
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backwoodsman. Major West, still under the spell of the aston- 
ishing and tremendous event, attempted a conversation on the 
new basis, but Harrison with a sharp tone of challenge and 
glint of eye, with a countenance cold and glacial in its frosti- 
ness, interrupted him and gave the Major to understand that 
he would prefer no further reference to the Nacogdoches inci- 
dent, and that thereafter their relations should be on the old 
basis, and no persuasions or protestations on the Major’s part 
could draw him into any but the old illiterate, and now morose 
and monosyllabic mode of conversation. 


The transcendant mind and personality that had broken the 
shackles of silence and stepped forth to tower for a moment in 
the affairs of civilization drew back into impenetrable reclusion. 
But the withdrawal was not to be accomplished with the ease 
of the coming forth. His fame at once spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the populated sections of the state; his 
name was on every man’s lips, here and yonder and everywhere. 
Even the little far-off and isolated village of Houston had heard 
of the meteor-like appearance of the great man from the rude log 
cabin in the wilderness of Eastern Texas. 


Sometime after the trial at Nacogdoches, the young son of a 
prominent and then wealthy family at Houston shot and killed 
another man under circumstances aggravating the enormity of 
the deed and rendering the case a desperate one. The parents 
of the young man—Mr. Harrison’s fame and the story of the 
brilliance of mind and legal talent exhibited by him in the trial 
at Nacogdoches having reached them—sent a special messenger 
from Houston on horseback to Mr. Harrison’s cabin door, and 
sent with him a large sum of money in gold with which to 
employ him to defend their son; but the messenger could not 
get an interview. The messenger called on Major West to en- 
gage his good offices in an effort to persuade Mr. Harrison to 
accept the engagement, but Major West coldly repulsed him 
when he approached the subject, and therefore no further known 
attempt was ever made to draw him back into his profession 
and into the public affairs and politics of the State. For Mr. 
Harrison became more than ever reclusive, and was wholly, 
absolutely inaccessible. Men of character and high standing 
rode from distant places miles across the country to converse 
with him and try to draw him into the public life of the state, 
but to no avail. Each and all, one after another, were turned 
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away and told that he was “not at home.” Presently these 
efforts ceased, and the whisperings of the mystery about him 
quickly became co-extensive with his fame— which added to 
his fame. 

Some years later Mr. Harrison died in the hut which through 
the years had been the home of himself and illiterate wife and 
children. Major West and a few other neighbors from the sur- 
rounding country went to the cabin upon his death; and there 
they found wedged in between the walls an instrument written 
in Mr. Harrison’s own classical hand. In this writing he gave 
careful and minute directions as to his burial. There was a 
great boulder that capped the exact summit of the steep and 
high hill at the foot of which he lived. It was his desire, ex- 
pressed in the writing, that he be buried beneath that boulder. 
He had, already, without the knowledge of his wife, or anyone 
else, blazed a circuitous trail round and round the hill to its top. 
He expressed the wish not only that his body be deposited 
there, but that his ashes never be moved. The writing, after a 
few profound philosophical remarks, closed with a simple great 
tribute to the unlettered wife who had borne his children. 

Some years after his death, a then newly organized county 
was given the name which he bore—Harrison—of which Mar- 
shall, Texas, is the county seat. That circumstance was and is 
the only recognition of a public nature that rescues his name 
from total oblivion. For all that is known his ashes to this 
day repose beneath the great boulder under which he was 
buried, and which alone marks his grave. 


III. HISTORICAL 
Detroit and Buffalo 


The facts of Jonas Harrison’s birth are known, but for almost 
to a day his life for thirty years is still a blank to us. He then, 
September 24, 1807, appears a full-fledged lawyer, a junior 
counsel for Catharine Tucker in one of the most celebrated 
legal cases in the history of slavery—the Dennison case, where 
slaves were brought into the Northwest Territory from Canada 
under the Treaty of 1796. Counsel for the slaves sought to 
free them under the Ordinance of 1784 of the Continental Con- 
gress, forbidding slavery forever in the Northwest Territory. 
Chief Justice Woodward, whose famous and fantastic first 


1Manuscript of Chas. D. Smith, Beaumont, Texas. 
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Constitution of Michigan later became more famous than him- 
self, sat in the case and rendered a verdict for the defendant, 
Catharine Tucker, Jonas Harrison’s client. He seems to have qual- 
ified himself for this very case, as he was admitted to the bar of 
the circuit court of Huron and Detroit, and of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Michigan, on motion of Harris H. Hickman, 
his law partner, only a few days before he argued the Dennison 
case before Chief Justice Woodward. We have no further record 
of him in Detroit, except that his most intimate friend there 
was Christian Clemens, himself famous in the annals of Michi- 
gan. In the handwriting and content of Jonas Harrison’s letter 
to Christian Clemens in 1811, we have irrefutable proof that 
Jonas Harrison of New York and Michigan was the same Jonas 
Harrison of Texas. By that letter we know that he left Detroit 
very shortly after the trial of the Dennison case, for Lewiston, 
New York, where he opened a law office and taught school in 
the rear of it. Here he met his pupil Betsey Cooke and soon 
married her. He also began a law school in which Bates Cooke, 
his brother-in-law, later Comptroller of New York, and then, 
Congressman for the Buffalo District, received his legal train- 
ing. By 1809, Jonas Harrison had become Collector of Customs 
and Collector of Internal Revenue and Inspector of the District 
of Niagara for the National Government, and Master of Chan- 
cery of the State of New York, for the same territory. In his 
own words, “these offices were considered honorable and not 
without profit.” He held all these offices until he left Buffalo 
in 1819. He remained in Lewiston until driven out by the 
British and their Indian allies in December, 1813. He fled to 
Batavia with his wife and their two children, and the following 
spring removed to the rebuilt village of Buffalo Creek, also 
destroyed by the British in 1813. Immediately he established 
himself as the leading member of the Buffalo bar. He was 
chairman of the citizens committee to obtain a loan from the 
State of ten thousand dollars to build a harbor for Buffalo 
Creek, which they obtained and built the harbor. He was also 
chairman of the committee of Buffalo citizens who petitioned 
Governor DeWitt Clinton that the Erie Canal enter Lake Erie 
by Buffalo Creek. They were not successful, but the successful 
point was found later to have no harbor, and the canal was 
taken down the coast to Buffalo, after all. Jonas Harrison was 
elected three times by the Legislature of New York as one of 
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the Trustees of the rebuilt village of Buffalo Creek. The town 
was sufficiently recovered from the war at the third election in 
1816, and the Trustees qualified and served; soon after they 
were elected by the people of the village. Actually, then, he 
was one of the fathers of Buffalo—a founder of a great city; 
as long as that great city of 600,000 souls endures his fame is 
secure. Upon the organization of the Bank of Niagara soon 
after the war, he was one of the directors and so continued 
until he left Buffalo. He was a founder and leading member 
of the vestry of Saint Paul’s Episcopal church. He was also a 
Mason of high degree. Finally, he built for himself the finest 
house in Buffalo, which remained such for many years, and 
even thirty years later, was still a show place because of its 
splendid interior. 


Alas for human security! The panic of 1819 ruined him. He 
was compelled to sell his fine house, and later, all his other 
property was sold by the Attorney General of New York and 
found insufficient to pay his debts. Imprisonment for debt was 
still the law in New York though not strictly enforced. In 1819 
he left Buffalo openly on a prospecting trip. His arrival by 
ship in Detroit with two valises was the last his family, or 
Buffalo, ever heard certainly of him. There were no serious 
irregularities in his official accounts. The estate was settled by 
his wife, a woman of the highest character. 


Texas 


This Jonas Harrison research is not the only Texas mystery 
where the dangling leads for further research fall all about, 
and lead to inaction by their mere superfluity. We know he 
entered Texas on December 24, 1820. We know a great deal more. 
But first should come documentary evidence. The earliest archive 
records of Jonas Harrison, December, 1827, show him in the 
full practiced of law. He appears as attorney for Jared Groce 
in a lawsuit over the estate of Robert Collier, who was mur- 
dered by the Yoakum gang of robbers. In the same month, he 
makes a report to Colonel Piedras as one of the judges in the 
election for procurador, or elector, of the District of Tenehaw 
and Sabine. He signs himself “Acting Comisary of Police of 
Tenehaw.” During February, 1828, Jonas Harrison is found 
Alcalde of Tenehaw, reporting to Colonel Piedras, commanding 
officer at Nacogdoches. He has protested the illegal intrusions 
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of Americans, and has prohibited, “Mr. Biddle, an Anabaptist,” 
from holding services or preaching. A second letter during 
that February to Piedras prays “that there may immediately 
be an alcalde appointed for the Sabine District, and also one 
for the Ayish District. Although I am not compelled to try 
causes for Ayish District, yet many things come from there 
for me to do, which, together with other business, engrosses 
about all my time, and brings people continually to my house 
who consume what provisions I have for my helpless family. 
For doing business I charge the usual fees, but not enough can 
be collected to pay for the paper. My family have no other 
means of support but my labor on my farm, which is quite 
destroyed by this office, and I am not able to hire. When I 
accepted the office, I supposed it was only for this District of 
Tenehaw. I trust that your Honor will see the necessity of 
having alcaldes appointed immediately for those other districts; 
if it is not done, it appears to me my family must starve, or 
I must get clear of the whole business altogether.” 


But three years later Jonas Harrison was still Alcalde of 
Tenehaw. On March 16, 1831, Elisha Roberts, Alcalde of Ayish, 
and Harrison petitioned the Madero Commission in Spanish 
against the incoming of United States Indians. In October, 1832, 
he was a member of the Texas Convention of that year, and 
evidently figured prominently there. He made reports as chair- 
man of two committees, both on the state of land tenures in 
East Texas. One was in the form of a letter or petition to the 
Governor of Coahuila and Texas, praying that lands be surveyed. 


Undoubtedly he could have been a member of the Convention 
of 1833, but his letter to Stephen F. Austin tells of his losses 
attending the first Convention. Where he didn’t see five dollars 
in money a year, he was put in debt fifty dollars, which would 
take him a year to pay out; and he lost a valuable horse also. 
The reading of his second letter to Austin inspired the writer 
to learn more about him, especially these words: 


There is perhaps no person more dangerous in the 
formation of a new government than a mere theorist. 
The principles of the State Constitution are in the 
main excellent; but the thread is too fine-spun, much 
is lost in detail. It resembles the works of the famous 
Abbe Sieyes. 
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Philosophers and Speculatists may admire liberty 
for its own account, but that liberty which is the mass 
of mankind’s understanding —the free institutions 
which they love and would die to defend—must with 
its other blessings promptly afford them security of 
property, character and person. 


How many Texans then knew of Abbe Sieyes? How many 
of us? I confess I had to look him up. And that word “Specu- 
latists!”” The whole quotation is Eighteenth Century; the idioms 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
1789; the words of Jefferson and Adams, Benjamin Franklin 
and Alexander Hamilton. 


The next document we have is the petition to Alcalde William 
McFarland for a divorce of Sam Houston from his wife, Eliza 
Allen, “by J. Harrison, his agent.” And the divorce was granted; 
but, of course, had no legality under Mexican canon law. The 
McFarland tradition is that the alcalde took the papers to New 
Orleans and obtained the divorce there. But I doubt it. The 
document is intensely anti-clerical, and full of rhodomontade. 
Evidently, Jonas Harrison prepared it with his tongue in his 
cheek. His work in the case, however, was used five years later 
when the divorce was granted by Judge Corzine. 


Governor Roberts’ address on “Old San Augustine” gives 
many details of Jonas Harrison’s character and career in East 
Texas. “His first effort (as a lawyer) was at Nacogdoches 
defending a man for his life. He made a speech in the case 
that astonished his hearers by its logical argument and mag- 
nificent eloquence, which at once established his fame as a great 
lawyer and orator. Afterwards he and General Sam Houston 
met on opposite sides in court at San Augustine in a suit in- 
volving the right to a number of slaves. His success in that 
suit increased his reputation. General Rusk, long afterwards, 
was heard to say of him, that he had heard him speak in court 
for an hour on a law question with more interest than any other 
man he ever heard. He took an active part in, and presided 
over, the meetings held in this section to protect the liberties 
of the Texas people. He died in 1836, and Harrison County was 
named for him. He inspired Emory Rains with the idea of 
self-education, at a time he did not know his letters. And Rains, 
in turn, became noted for general information and his knowl- 
edge of history, and gave his name to Rains County. Harrison 
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was a frequent visitor to San Augustine, and seemed to take 
pleasure in taking people by surprise at the extent of his infor- 
mation, of which his manners and style of dress gave no pre- 
monition.” 


His health was failing in 1835, but the records show him 
active as “Major Harrison,” in recruiting for the armies of 
Texas. 


Finally we come to his greatest achievement in Texas, the 
famous “San Augustine Resolutions,” advocating in the meticu- 
lously logical manner of Jonas Harrison the immediate Decla- 
ration of Independence from Mexico. Really, the San Augustine 
meeting asked Jonas Harrison to address them. His address 
was either written out by him, or taken down by others. It was 
published as a broadside by the San Augustine committee. Per- 
haps no other resolutions had so profound effect on East Texas 
opinion; for Jonas Harrison was the head of the Conservatives, 
and had always been friendly with the Mexican Government. 
It is full of Jonas Harrison’s quaint Eighteenth Century 
phrases, also; the best one, that “exquisitely appropriate.” 
These resolutiones were honored by Kennedy in his history of 
Texas by a large part reproduction. 


Just a month before his death, Jonas Harrison made his last 
appearance in public as chairman of the meeting to honor 
General Sam Houston, July 4, 1836, on his return from New 
Orleans. There is a description in Colonel John 8S. Ford’s 
Memoirs: 


“It was arranged to have General Houston meet his friends 
at San Augustine on the Fourth of July, 1836. It was a joyous 
reunion. The gentleman chosen to welcome the general was 
Col. Jonas Harrison, long and familiarly called “Old Jonas 
Harrison, the hunter.” Memory paints him now as he stood in 
his brown home-spun clothes, slouched hat, and coarse boots, 
to receive the Washington of Texas. “Old chap, what can you 
say, worthy of this memorable occasion?” The mental question 
was soon answered. He drew himself up to his full height, and 
in a short address combined eloquence and logic so deftly and 
ably that all were assured a master stood before them. 


“General Houston replied in his happiest manner. The two 
held the audience entranced, unconscious of aught save the 
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enthusiasm engendered by their burning words. At this moment, 
when fifty years have been measured upon the sun dial of 
time, the grand old hunter looms up as the equal, if not the 
superior, of General Houston in oratory. A few months there- 
after a mighty mind was eclipsed, a gifted tongue silenced by 
death. Few of this day know him. However, of Col. Jonas 
Harrison the genius, the lawyer, the statesman, more hereafter.” 

Colonel Ford did not give this “more hereafter,” more’s the 
pity. 

Jonas Harrison was one great man who just missed fame 
all his life. Had he remained in Detroit or Buffalo instead of 
leaving for new fields, his name would have been spread wide 
on the pages of Michigan or New York history, and very likely 
of the nation. Had he come to the Texas Convention of 1833, 
the Austin party would not have lost control of it to the 
Wharton faction. Had he lived, he would have been chosen the 
first Chief Justice of the Republic of Texas. For a decade, 
1809 to 1819, he dominated the public life of Lewiston and 
Buffalo; for another decade, 1827 to 1836, he dominated East 
Texas; and this not by ambitious forcing of himself forward 
in either period. Sheer intellect, extraordinary capacity for 
business, and conservative independence, gave him his undis- 
puted primacy. Permit me, off the record, to wish there were 
more “Jonas Harrisons of Texas” in our own present time. 


College Station, Texas. 
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FASHIONS OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mary REID 


“Buckskin is more romantic and entertaining in romances 
and pictures than on one’s own shanks,” said Francis R. Lub- 
bock, Comptroller of the Republic of Texas, after his first and 
last experience in such an outfit in 1838.1. Young Lubbock, a 
South Carolinian, had come to Texas a short time before from 
New Orleans. He was a member of the Milam Guards and set 
out from Houston with them on an Indian expedition in what 
he thought was the correct thing for such an occasion, a buck- 
skin suit. 

But the rain descended, and the winds blew. He had brought 
along no change of clothes, for he was inexperienced and ex- 
pected to be gone only a few days. As it continued to rain and 
he was afraid of pneumonia, he stood near the camp fire to 
dry himself. His more experienced, fun-loving campanions kept 
discreetly silent. When he was thoroughly warm and dry 
imagine his consternation to discover that his buckskin breeches 
had shrunk to above his knees, were stuck tighter than his skin 
and had to be cut off of him. Out of necessity he contrived 
some sort of covering for himself from his green felt saddle 
blanket. Is it any wonder that on his return home several 
weeks later with the Milam heroes his beautiful young wife, 
a former New Orleans creole belle, did not recognize her 
husband ?? 

In collecting costumes for the historical exhibits of the Texas 
Centennial Exposition the most difficult things to locate were 
a buckskin suit and a homespun dress. Silks, satins, fine laces, 
brocades and broadcloth were found with comparatively little 
trouble. If the pioneer Texan wore buckskin, as writers and 
arists so glibly had stated, I was about to decide that he 
had worn it entirely out. At last I got on the trail of an excel- 
lent example which had belonged to the Indian Scout, Robert 
Hall. The outfit included trousers, coat, and vest all of fringed 
and beaded buckskin. Once there had been a coonskin cap, but 


1Francis R. Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 86. 
*Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 86. 
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A Texan Homespun Dress of the Civil War Period. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Seward’s green lute-string plaid silk. The fichu 
and bonnet are from fashion plates of the period. Mrs. 
Seward was a member of Austin’s colony. 


Owned by Mrs. T. J. Thornhiil. 
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Miss Frances Trask—1835. 


embroidered white cotton underdress. Leg-o- 


mutton sleeves—the newest style. 


Exhibited at the Centennial. 
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Mrs. Thomas McKinney’s canary yellow taffeta ball gown— 
Chinese embroidery bought by her husband, 
Colonel McKinney, in New Orleans. 


Museum in Austin, 
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Maternity Dress, pre-Civil War, of black, grey and purple taffeta. 


Owned by the Sam Houston Memorial Museum, 
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1866—Nannie Houston’s white moire wedding dress. Material 
bought in New Orleans. 


Owned by Sam Houston Memorial Museum. 
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Grads ad alien Dress 
Baylor Fem ale Colle qe, was 


1885—Carrie Clay’s blue satin graduation dress worn at Baylor 
Female College; bought in New York. 


Owned by Mrs. T. J. Thornhill. 
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Mrs. James Stephen Hogg’s salmon-pink satin inaugural ball 
gown. The collar, of seed pearls and lace, is removable, to 
make a low-cut gown; the waist measures twenty inches. 


Owned by Miss Ima Hogg. 
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1895—House-gown made with Watteau pleats and train for the 
trousseau of Mrs. T. J. Thornhill (Carrie Clay). 
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the moths long ago had made a feast of it. There was a Bowie 
knife and a leather-covered canteen. A powder horn carved 
to resemble a fish with the words, El Pirata, in the design 
carried the story that it had originally belonged to Lafitte, who 
gave it to Mrs. Jane Long, who in turn presented it to General 
Sam Houston, who in turn gave it to Robert Hall, one of the 
guards of Santa Anna after the Battle of San Jacinto. 

Hall had made the beaded, buckskin suit himself and during 
the years he wore it had attached to the coat deer and bear 
teeth and the claws of several hundred other animals that he 
had killed. Included with the suit was a book of his reminis- 
cences which told that he had been a scout with Big Foot Wal- 
lace. Born in Tennessee, he was a good church-going boy until 
he “concluded to sow some wild oats,” after which he decided 
that it would be a good idea for him to come to Texas.® 

“He was six feet four inches tall,” I told Herbert Gambrell, 
director of the historical exhibits. 

“What is your authority for that statement?” Mr. Gambrell 
asked skeptically. “Every pioneer Texan was six feet four 
inches if we are to believe all the tall tales.” 

“I never saw Robert Hall but here is his suit,” I replied. 
When the director saw it there was a gleam in his eye and 
he hurried me from his office with the admonition to let no 
one in. In a few minutes the door opened and out walked 
Mr. Gambrell in Robert Hall’s buckskin suit, the powder horn 
slung over his shoulder. 

“Well,” I said, triumphantly, “what do you think about 
Robert Hall now?” 

“T think,” said Mr. Gambrell, with unexpected modesty, “that 
he was quite a man.” Those of you who know the director of 
the Dallas Historical Museum will agree that this is a slight 
understatement. 

Another buckskin coat, located for the Centennial exhibits, 
had been made by the mother of a sixteen-year-old Tennessee 
boy, William G. King, before he started to Texas in 1839. The 
style is almost identical with the one in which Davy Crockett 
is pictured. A large circular collar that reaches to the shoulders 
is trimmed in buckskin fringe nearly two inches wide. The 
sleeves are gathered into tight-fitting cuffs as in modern shirts. 
To a wide waistband is gathered a hip length skirt trimmed 


8Dallas Historical Museum: Archives of the Texas Centennial Historical 
Exhibits. 
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around the bottom with fringe. Down the front are large, gold 
buttons, each in a different flower design. Probably young 
King’s mother cut them off her best silk dress or some of her 
treasured wedding finery. The buttonholes and seams are sewn 
with the daintiest stitches.‘ 

General Houston was wearing buckskin breeches and a Mex- 
ican blanket when he was elected Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armies of Texas at Washington-on-the-Brazos, according to his 
Only Authentic Memoir, which also states that “in regard to 
this freak of Houston, of dressing for years, a la savage, Gen- 
eral Jackson is reported to have said, he ‘thanked God there 
was one man, at least, in Texas, who mas made by the Almighty, 
and not by a tailor’.’’* 

In the backwoods of Texas, or when on hunting and fighting 
expeditions, pioneer men did wear buckskin, even made their 
own shoes. Their wives spun and wove cloth for all the other 
clothing and household linens. But in the young growing cities, 
such as Houston and Velasco, as early as 1838, Mrs. Mary 
Austin Holly recounted that the “men dressed remarkably well, 
clothes being brought from New York, made in the newest 
fashion.”® And in a newspaper advertisement for December 
22, 1838, Compton’s store in Houston offered “dancing pumps, 
ladies, misses and men’s . . . walking shoes in black, white 
and colored kid,” also “silk, cotton and woolen gloves, and 
stockings of all varieties . . . merino shirts and every variety 
of cloth . . . domestic cottons, American cambric, merinos, 
calicos, gingham and crepe silks.”” 

In 1841 when Austin was the capital and the center of the 
social and political life of the Republic, Julia Lee Sinks wit- 
nessed “the procession of the outgoing President, Lamar, clad 
in his usual quaint style, and the incoming President, Houston, 
clad in irreproachable taste, with the exception of the somewhat 
fantastic addition of a beaded buckskin hunting shirt!”* From 


4Dallas Historical Museum: Archives of the Texas Centennial Historical 
Exhibits. 

5Sam Houston, Only Authentic Memoir (1855), 76. 

6Mattie Austin Hatcher, Mary Austin Holley, 73. 

TJoseph William Schmitz, S.M., Thus They Lived, 45. (Quotation from 
the Telegraph and Texas Register, Dec. 22, 1838. 

8(a) Julia Lee Sinks, Early Days in Texas, in the Archives of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Published originally in the Dallas and Galveston News, 
February, 1896, 12, article seven. (b) Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 141, 
142. Lubbock was not present at General Houston’s inauguration in Austin, 
December 13, 1841, but gives the following account gathered from contem- 
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her wording and her exclamation point it is evident that buck- 
skin was not the usual attire for officials of the government. 
Of the French chargé to the Republic, who had been pre- 
sented, at his earnest request, with a Comanche boy, whom he 
christened Montezuma, Mrs. Sinks wrote, “They would visit 
us . . . the Count and the brave, dressed in evening clothes. 
We would sing our simple songs in the moonlight. One night 
in the summer of 1841, Montezuma rode off on the chargé’s 
best horse, to lay aside forever pantaloons and swallowtail 


coat.””® 

Mistresses of pioneer cabins and plantations carded, spun 
and wove cotton and wool, concocted home-made dyes from log- 
wood which made black, sumac berries for purple, while boiled 
copperas and onion skins furnished different shades of yellow. 
According to Dr. John Washington Lockhart, who spent his 
boyhood at Washington-on-the-Brazos, and in whose father’s 
home General Houston lived for some time, the President’s 
dress when walking the streets of Washington “consisted of 
a hunting shirt of linsey woolsey checks, a common pair of 


porary newspapers. Since the question was raised, when my paper was 
read before the Texas Historical Society, as to the occasion Mrs. Sinks 
described, I thought it well to include this account to show that the 
inauguration was conducted with all the elegance possible in a pioneer 
community. In a recent paper Mr. Paul Horgan quotes from the diary 
of Josiah Greig to the effect that General Houston’s dress was very 
rough (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July, 1940, p. 7). Houston, 
I believe, was a shrewd enough politician to change to rough clothes when 
he appeared among the ‘great common people’ at the barbecue where 
Josiah Greig saw him. Lubbock says: “To accommodate the sightseers, 
who swarmed the ground at an early hour, a staging had been erected, 
and seats prepared under a beautiful awning spread in the rear of the 
capitol. These seats were occupied by both houses of Congress and a 
brilliant assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. President Lamar and Presi- 
dent-elect Houston were escorted in military style by the Travis Guards 
from the President’s house to the capitol. On the conclusion of the cere- 
monies, both houses of Congress dined with the President, on his invitation, 
at the Eberle House. . . . The inevitable inauguration ball followed at 
night.” (c) Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 53. Quotes from J. J. Audubon’s 
Diary, May 4, 1837, regarding the dress of President Houston: “In his 
abode he was dressed in a fancy velvet coat and trousers trimmed with 
broad gold lace, and around his neck was tied a cravat somewhat in the 
style of °76 . . . he is upward of six feet and strong in proportion. . . 
on the street President Houston wore a large gray coarse hat.” (d) Francis 
R. Lubbock, op. cit., 48, gives an account of another prominent man’s dress: 
“General Lamar, Vice-President of the Republic . . . a man of French 
type, five feet seven or eight inches high, with dark complexion, black long 
hair, inclined to curl, and gray eyes . . . was peculiar in his dress; wore 
his clothes very loose, his pants being of that old style, very baggy, and 
with large pleats, looking odd, as he was the only person I ever saw in 
Texas in that style of dress.” 
*Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 7 and 9, article six. 
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pants of something very cheap’ . . . a broad-brimmed hat 
of a smokey color, with the fur nap half an inch long. The 
hat was a very fine one and General Houston wore it on sev- 
eral occasions when his best pictures were taken. His foot- 
wear was a pair of russett shoes without strings. This was 
his almost daily garb during the early administration, although 
he had better.” President Houston called all the Indian chiefs 
in to have a big talk and when he and ten or fifteen aides rode 
grandly out at a brisk canter to where the Indians were en- 
camped, young Lockhart did not recognize General Houston, 
who was in full military uniform. “On that day he was the 
finest looking man I ever saw.” After Dr. Lockhart served in 
the Civil War and saw many leading military men on both 
sides, he said that General Houston was, in his judgment, vastly 
the superior of them all. “General Robert E. Lee came nearer 
him in soldierly bearing and commanding appearance than 
any.”’? 

The Sultan of Turkey sent President Houston a suit of 
clothes. According to Dr. Lockhart there was a long flowing 
red robe, of beautiful silk which came near his ankles, pants 
(Turkish fashion) large and baggy around the waist which 
measured several yards and were intended to be gathered in 
with a silk sash, not suspended from the shoulders. There was 
not a button on them. At the other extremity shoes of yellow 
Turkish leather were sewed to the pants. General Houston 
could never be induced to try the pants on but the robe he 
wore all summer in his office.* “The Sultan also sent him a 
red fez, but this he would never wear.” 


To a greater extent than many frontiers, that of Texas was 
inhabited largely by intelligent persons who had been unfor- 
tunate either in their personal or financial life in the United 
States and had come to the young Republic to retrieve what 
they had lost. On the slightest excuse, in the cities of Houston, 
Velasco and Austin, a ball was given. For the times were 
fraught with danger and people on the alert for the cry of 
“Indians!” could not sit often and listen to long theological 


10Pr, John Lockhart, Sixty Years on the Brazos, 120. Originally pub- 
lished in the Dallas and Galveston News. “I think osnaburg, though of 
this I will not be positive, but if not something almost as cheap.” 

11Dr. John Lockhart, op. cit., 120. 

12Dr. John Lockhart, op. cit., 98. 

13Dr, John Lockhart, op. cit., 120. 
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discourses as they had been wont to do “back in the States.’’* 
On these elaborate occasions gowns that had been imported 
from England or France, or bought in New York, Philadelphia 
or New Orleans (the Paris of America) were not unusual. 
For people traveling by wagon and stage over such an extent 
of country brought only their most valued possessions. Hand- 
some pieces of furniture and silver that had graced fine houses 
in the United States were to be seen in log cabins beside crude 
home-made necessities. 

It was said that Mrs. Sam Houston poured coffee as grace- 
fully from her silver service in her log home in Texas as she 
had in the family residence in Marion, Alabama.“ “Often 
people were seen drinking from silver goblets, sitting on what 
were quaintly known as ‘cow chairs’,” Julia Lee Sinks wrote.*® 
And Mr. Allen, who founded Houston City, had elegant ma- 
hogany furniture, hair sofa, and a red velvet rocking chair, 
when Mary Austin Holley visited the Allen home in 1837." 
Though General Mosely Baker’s house had only a dirt floor, 
it was covered with a large carpet which gave an air of com- 
fort, Francis Lubbock noted, when a party of friends gathered 
at the Baker home the evening of the first San Jacinto Ball.'* 
Governor Lubbock also remembered well the first time his 
sixteen-year-old wife, Adele, went out to milk in “French kid 
slippers and silk stockings.”’?® 

Balls were given to honor military feats such as the one in 
Austin for Colonel William G. Cook, when he opened the road 
to Red River. The prevailing dress of the ladies was white 
with green wreaths on their heads which gave a classic touch 
to the scene.” Wild flowers in the hair were a charming addi- 
tion to many costumes. In 1844 Colonel Thomas McKinney 
bought his wife a beautiful canary yellow silk ball dress in 
New Orleans. It had elaborate Chinese embroidery about a 
foot deep at the bottom of the skirt, which was four yards 
around the hem. The neck was extremely low, made off the 
shoulder finished with a band of Chinese embroidery. There 


144Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 3, fifth article. 

15Told to the author by one of Mrs. Sam Houston’s granddaughters. 
16Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 3, article three. 

17Mattie Austin Hatcher, op. cit., 70. 

18Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 58. 

19Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 95. 

20Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 6, article five. 
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were tiny puff sleeves. Evidently the material for this lovely 
dress was imported from China and then made up either in 
Paris or New Orleans. It is now in the museum in Austin.” 


There were balls honoring foreign envoys, such as the one 
given on the arrival of the envoys from the revolutionary States 
of Yucatan and Tabasco, who had come to treat for the use 
of the Texas Navy. The Senate Chamber in Austin was trans- 
formed into a bower of flowers and the collation was served in 
the Hall of Representatives.” “The little Republic lacked neither 
music, poetry, wit, intelligence nor acres,” wrote Julia Lee 
Sinks.” 


For the ball that opened the races at Velasco on January 22, 
1838, “All the world, who can move, wind and weather per- 
miiting, are to be there,” enthusiastically wrote Mrs. Holley. 
“We are going, the girls and Miss Perry (Mr. Perry’s niece), 
the two young Bryans and myself . . . in a small covered 
wagon (without spring seats) which I have persuaded them 
is a good thing to ride about here in. We shall be attended by 
a valet and femme de chambre—en cheval—with a sack of 
corn for our horses . . . in primitive style we shall go to 
Quintana . . . on this side of the river . . . and stop, with 
our bandboxes, at Mrs. McKinney’s. Everything available for 
dresses in Texas has been bought up for the occasion. Con- 
fectionery and ornaments etc. are to be brought by the (boat) 
Columbia from New Orleans . . . I expect it will be a great 
occasion one at least I have never seen. The steamboat, plying 
constantly on the Brazos, will fetch and carry people. They 
have only to ride to some convenient landing to embark.”’** 


For traveling horseback, trailing riding habits were the style 
for ladies. These reached to within one foot of the ground, 
with the hems weighted. Horses were trained not to be fright- 
ened by the seven or eight yards of material flapping about 
their flanks, according to Miss Miriam Brown, daughter of 
John Henry Brown.” On a trip to Mt. Bonnell in the summer 


21Dallas Historical Museum, Archives of the Texas Centennial Historical 
Exhibits. 

22Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 6, article five. 

23Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 4, article seven. 

24Mattie Austin Hatcher, op. cit., 73. 

25Told to the author by the late Miss Miriam Brown. 
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of 1840 Mrs. Sinks says that, “instead of acting with the usual 
good sense of frontier people, wearing sunbonnets . . . we 
donned little riding caps. We were not exactly roasted when 
we came back, but we brought with us a resplendent set of faces. 
But it was in the way of enjoyment we obtained them, riding 
forth gallantly with an armed escort, two gentlemen to one 
lady, catching our long riding skirts on the thorns as we 
passed.’”*® Some habits were of fine wool but more often for 
visiting or errands of mercy a full black calico riding skirt was 
slipped over the dress and removed upon arrival at the desti- 
nation.”” Julia Lee Sinks mentions that before her first arrival 
in Austin they stopped just outside the town to make some 
changes in their wardrobes.”® 


The greatest social and “fashion” event of the era of the 
Republic was the San Jacinto Ball in Houston, April 21, 1837. 
Invitations were printed on white satin; everyone who could 
get there came. “Ladies and gentlemen came on horseback dis- 
tances fifty and sixty miles, accompanied by men servants and 
ladies’ maids, who had charge of the elegant ball costumes 
for the important occasion,” Francis Lubbock recounts.”® All 
changed to white dancing slippers upon arrival except General 
Houston, who wore boots on account of his wounded ankle. 
The President-elect was dressed in ruffled shirt, scarlet cassi- 
mere waistcoat, his fine figure set off by a black velvet suit. 
Though he wore boots, they were red-topped and had silver 
spurs. He led the first cotillion with General Mosely Baker’s 
wife who was gowned, as elegantly as her escort, in white satin 
with black lace over dress.*° Mrs. Sidney Sherman wore a 
bouffant white velvet that she had brought from Kentucky," 
and though we have no account of what her husband, General 
Sherman, wore it may well have been the splendid blue broad- 
cloth uniform lined with gold satin and trimmed lavishly in 
gold braid that he wore at the Battle of San Jacinto. The 
cost of this uniform was shown at the Centennial.** 


26Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 12, article six. 
27Told to the author by the late Mrs. Ella Cole Reid. 
28Julia Lee Sinks, op. cit., 5, article two. 
29Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 58. 
30Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 59. 
31Told to the author by the daughter of Mrs. Sidney Sherman. 
. a Historical Museum, Archives of the Texas Centennial Historical 
xhibits. 
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Miss Frances Trask, who established the first Female Acad- 
emy in Texas in 1835, was also invited to the ball. There is 
no record of what she wore but it very probably was a redingote 
model in pastel green satin over a hand-embroidered white 
underdress, with leg-o-mutton sleeves. The redingote style is 
today a high fashion a little over a century later. Miss Trask’s 
dress and invitation to the San Jacinto and a number of other 
balls with her fans and accessories were exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial.*? Whatever she wore, Frances Trask with her red 
hair “was always admired by the men for her piquancy of 
wit, force and decision of character, and a sort of happy 
audacity which set off to advantage her personal attractions,” 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ellet states in her book, Pioneer Women of 
the West.** “She was the life of picnics and pleasure parties, 
and seldom let pass an opportunity for making a smart or 
satirical speech, sometimes at the expense of delicate regard 
for the feelings of others.’”** No wonder General Houston 


courted her! 


Other ladies at the San Jacinto Ball wore fashionable white 
mulls trimmed in satins, or colored satin all low-necked and 


voluminous of skirt. Feathers or rare Mexican flowers were 
worn in the hair,** which was parted in the middle and caught 
at the nape of the neck in curls. Styles varied according to the 
date when the wearer migrated to the new empire. Mrs. Francis 
Yoast, Jr., who settled near Bastrop before 1837, appeared 
for years, on all festive occasions, in the exquisite gown and 
handsome jewelry in which she had made her debut to Virginia 
society on her return home from Europe where she had been 
educated. She married immediately after, against her parents’ 
wishes, and started to Texas as a bride. The dress had an 
exceedingly full skirt, tight bodice made off the shoulders with 
an exquisite lace bertha and puff sleeves.*7 Her matching neck- 
lace and earrings and bracelet were of amethysts and pearls 


™ mg Historical Museum, Archives of the Texas Centennial Historical 
xhibits. 

34Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ellet, The Pioneer Women of the West, 397. 

85Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ellet, op. cit., 398. 

36Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 59. 

87Annie Doom Pickrell: Pioneer Women in Texas, 39, 44. “Nancy 
(Yoast) brought forth the remains of the buff velvet gown in which she 
had first made her bow (in Virginia) . . . and they danced and they 
danced, each woman sacrificing a pair of satin slippers, usually home- 
made, for one night’s revel.” 
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which, after years of misfortune in Texas, she sold in New 
Orleans to provide trousseaux for her two daughters.** 


A promenade costume described by Mrs. Adele Looscan as 
seen on the streets of Houston in 1837 was of black silk made 
with a full skirt which came to the ankles. It was low-necked, 
had leg-o-mutton sleeves to below the elbow, a Vandyke (double 
shoulder collar) of white mull embroidered and trimmed in lace. 
There was a pink satin bonnet whose brim projected eight or 
ten inches over the face with a crown that towered three or 
four inches above the head. Inside near the face was a double 
ruching of tulle with minute bows of satin and sprigs of flowers. 
Fastened to the crown was a veil of “blonde” material which 
hung over the face. This veil was about a yard wide and a 
yard and a quarter long, “elaborately wrought in white flowers 
and finished at the lower edge with a rich border. White silk 
stockings and slippers completed the costume’”*®® which might 
have stepped out of a Godey’s fashion plate of the period. This 
is certainly not the conventional conception of a Texas pioneer 
mother. 


In the Republic, from 1837 until 1845, foreign diplomats lent 
dignity and brilliance to state occasions, and social events in 
the capital were marked by whatever of style and elegance was 
practical in a pioneer community. In the 1840’s, while the 
Texian government toyed with the idea of becoming one of 
Her Majesty’s Colonies, Godey’s Lady’s Book described to far- 
away Texas females the details of young Queen Victoria’s 
wardrobe. Her gowns for formal affairs consisted mostly of 
yards and yards of white tulle and were designed by the famous 
dressmaker Worth. The similarity in materials and styles to 
some of the dresses worn in Texas at this time is startling. 
This is due to the proximity of Texas to New Orleans, the 
fashion capital of America, and its close touch with Europe 
and Paris, the fashion capital of the world.*® 


The President of the Republic might live in a log cabin with 
dirt floors, the streets of the capital be seas of mud in which 
ox teams bogged up to their ears, and the United States show 
a strange indifference to annexation overtures, but ladies and 
gentlemen dressed as elegantly as they could for all formal 


388Annie Doom Pickrell, op. cit., 47. 
39Wooten, D. G., Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 665. 
40Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 57. 
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occasions. The spirit and tempo of this period in Texas history 
is well expressed by that most delightful South Carolinian, 
Francis R. Lubbock, who at twenty-two was made Comptroller 
of the Republic. “It was a time of brightness in my life,” he 
said, “not surpassed by any other period. Society, though mixed 
with some rough characters, and without the sheen of later 
day finery, was just glorious—and I was young.”** 


41Francis R. Lubbock, op. cit., 70. 


Dallas, Texas. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE 1833 
CONVENTION OF TEXAS 


E. W. WINKLER 


The second convention of delegates of the people of Texas 
met at San Felipe de Austin on April 1, 1833. The journal of 
the convention was not printed. About the time the convention 
adjourned, cholera appeared at the mouth of the Brazos, and 
D. W. Anthony, who operated the only printing press in Texas, 
was one of its victims.! The manuscript records of the conven- 
tion have been lost. Consequently the sources usually consulted 
for the names of delegates are wanting. 


John Henry Brown states that the names of only about fifteen 
of the delegates had been published by former writers. “Through 
the memoranda of one of its members, Major James Kerr,” 
Brown continues, “I am enabled to give what is believed to be 
a full list of the delegates.”* Here follows a list of fifty-six 
names. 


The work of the convention centered about a constitution for 
the state of Texas separate from that of Coahuila. Sometime in 
1833 this constitution was printed at the office of the Commercial 
Bulletin in New Orleans in a pamphlet of fifteen pages, entitled 
Constitution or Form of Government of the State of Texas. 
Made in General Convention, in the town of San Felipe de 
Austin, in the month of April, 1833. Copies of the pamphlet 
are scarce, and have not been available to historians. The 
earliest use of it was made by Eugene C. Barker.* At the end 
of this printed constitution appear the names of fifty-five dele- 
gates. This list differs very much from Brown’s. Whether it 
comprises the names of the entire membership of the conven- 


1“Epidemic Cholera in Texas, 1833-1834,” by J. Villasana Haggard, in 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XL, 220. 

2History of Texas, by John Henry Brown, St. Louis, ¢1892, Volume I, 
pages 227-229. Reprinted in Raines’ Year Book for Texas, 1901, p. 84. 

8The Life of Stephen F. Austin. By Eugene C. Barker, Dallas, 1925. 
p. 418. Barker points out the discrepancies between the list in Brown and 
that signed to the constitution, but does not print the latter. 
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tion, there is no way of telling. Austin gave the number as 
fifty, perhaps using a round number.‘ 

A translation of the constitution into Spanish is preserved in 
manuscript in the Gomez Farias Papers of the Genaro Garcia 
Collection in The University of Texas. The manuscript consists 
of twenty-one folios and the principal parts were copied by four 
different scribes. The translation is written on paper bearing 
the official head of Primera Secretaria de Estado. Departamento 
del Esterior. With one exception, the names at the end of the 
Spanish copy are the same as those at the end of the printed 
copy, the exception being the name of Wiliiam English, which 
is omitted in the translation. 

The arrangment of the names in two columns and the sequence 
of the names in each column are identical in the two lists. The 
list at the end of the printed copy appears below. The arrange- 
ment and the spelling of the printed copy has been followed. 


William H. Wharton, 
Member and President of the Convention. 


John P. Coles, Charlton Thompson, 


Thomas S. Saul, 
Joseph B. Chance, 
Charles Baird, 
Nestor Clay, 
David G. Burnett, 
J. G. Wright, 

A. Farmer, 

Jesse Grimes, 
Francis Holland, 
Jared E. Groce, 
Eli Mitchell, 
George W. Davis, 
Joseph M’Coy, 
Green De Witt, 
Jesse Woodbury, 
Phillip A. Sublett, 
Elisha Roberts, 
A. E. C. Johnson, 


Stephen F. Slaughter, 


John English, 


Patrick C. Jack, 
Samuel Whiting, 
William Harden, 
William Shaw, 
George Sutherland, 
Gail Borden, Jr., 
Wyly Martin, 
Luke Lesassier, 
James B. Miller, 
E. Roddy, 
Bartlett Sims, 
Edward Burleson, 
Andrew Rabb, 
Thomas J. Gazley, 
James C. Neill, 
Samuel Houston, 
Thomas Hastings, 
William Robinson, 
James J. Ross, 

Eli Mercer, 


*The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, VIII, 240. 
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William Fag'ish, J. Wright, 

Robert H. Williams, Stephen F. Austin, 
Charles Wilson, R. R. Royall, 

Ira Ingram, Branch T. Archer, 
Thomas M. Duke, R. M. Williamson, 

Leonard W. Groce, Adolphus Sterne, 


Thomas Hastings, Secretary.® 


5Wyatt Hanks was elected a delegate but he did not attend the meeting 
of the convention. He sent his letter by William EnglishHanks to S. F. 
Austin, April 2, 1833, in the Austin Papers. II, 940. 


Austin, Texas. 
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A MEMORANDUM TO THE HISTORIANS 
OF TEXAS 


E. C. BARKSDALE 


“These,” wrote Thomas Paine one hundred and sixty-six 
years ago, “are times that try men’s souls. Today again the 
soul of the American people is tested in the crucible of 
war; the nation faces its gravest hour, its gravest years. 
Our ideology, our beliefs, our dreams, the way we think, 
do, and eat are at stake. 

The history of the United States has been the history of 
obstacles overcome. The tiny groups at Plymouth and 
Jamestown, the embattled rabble at Concord and Camden, 
the bonneted and buckskinned clearers of the forest, the 
prairie schooner pushing its way indomitably into the 
plains, the tall men who walked down the road to their 
Gethsemane in the Alamo and at Goliad—theirs has been 
the story of magnificent struggle against almost matchless 
odds. That story, written in toil, travail, and tears, is our 
predicate for the present and for tomorrow. Our hope for 
the future depends upon the strength of the structure we 
have builded in the past. 

Such observations lead us logically and inevitably to the 
question: “What today is the duty of the Texas State His- 
torical Association?” This question is best answered, in 
the words of a Texas school man when someone objected 
to his organization of a chapter of the Junior Historians. 
“This,” said the critic, “is no time for school expansional 
programs; this is no time for historical organizations.” 
“Surely,” replied the educator, “‘no better time can exist. 
If a knowledge of our history is not important now, when, 
then, will it be important? We must instill in the minds 
and the hearts of every youngster in this republic knowl- 
edge, love, and respect for our heroic heritage.” 

In every official publication released by The University 
of Texas are these burning words of the first president of 
the Republic of Texas, Mirabeau B. Lamar: 

“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of Democracy. 
. . . It is the only dictator that freemen acknowledge, and 
the only security that freemen desire.” 


{ 258 } 


Someone has said that the dictator nations are nations 
of the cultivated mind. The American, the Texan historian 
does not believe in and will not support that kind of culture. 
The cultivated mind of the dictator nations is the mind of a 
culture warped, a culture of greed and hate and brutal, 
abysmal force. Ours is and must continue to be a culture of 
cleanliness, of righteousness, and of decent human ethics. 
It is the duty of the historian to preserve and to expand 
that culture. 

As America expects every individual to do his duty, so 
does America expect associations made up of individuals 
to do their duty. This is no time to falter, to trim, to cry 
halt, to weaken, to quit. The American way of life is a 
precious way. It is the duty of the historian and of the 
historical association to do everything to preserve that way. 
American boys who go to battle must be armed with bullets 
and bayonets and hand grenades. They must carry with 
them also a deep, an abiding faith in the spiritual decency 
symbolized in and based upon our past. It is the duty of 
the factory to furnish the mechanical tools of war. It is the 
duty of the historian and of the historical association to 
supply the knowledge of the past upon which the spirit of 
the present must feed and breathe and grow. 

As this is being written in a quiet office far removed from 
the drone of fighting planes and the explosions of deadly 
bombs, tower chimes ring with the refrain from the 
Christmas carol, “Peace on earth. Good will among men.” 
Appropriate and timely, perhaps, would be the last stanza 
of another Christmas carol, “To Children,” written by (of 
all people) Ogden Nash. It runs: 


God rest you, Merry Innocents, 

While innocence endures. 

A sweeter Christmas than we to ours 
May you bequeath to yours. 


It is the duty of the historian and of the historical asso- 
ciation to think straight, to be brave in heart, to carry 
through, so that we, together with the rest of a great 
people, may pave the way for our children’s bequest to 
their children of a sweeter Christmas and sweeter days 
for all the years to be. 
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TEXAS COUNTY HISTORIES 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
(Continued) 


EpitTor’s NoTE: The following is the third installment of Dr. Carroll’s 
compilation of works dealing with the history of Texas counties. As stated 
in the first installment which appeared in the July, 1941, Quarterly, Dr. 
Carroll requests that any person having knowledge of any additional item 
dealing with a Texas county write to him giving as full a statement of its 
nature as its possible. It is expected that the information thus received 
will be utilized in subsequent reprintings of this bibliography. Letters may 
be sent in care of The Texas State Historical Association, University 


Station, Austin, Texas. 


LIBERTY COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Pickett, Arlene, Historic Liberty County. [Dallas], Tardy Pub- 
lishing Company, [c. 1936]. 117pp. 8vo. Plates. 

Theses 

Fincher, Rosalie, The History of Liberty County. M. A. Thesis, 
University of Texas, Austin, 1937. 99pp. 4to. Plates. Fold map. 


LIMESTONE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Memorial and Biographical History of Navarro, Henderson, 
Anderson, Limestone, Freestone, and Leon Counties. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1893. 908pp. 4to. Illus. 

Steele, Hampton, A History of Limestone County, Texas, 1833- 
1860. Mexia, Mexia News Publishing Company, n.d. 37pp. 
8vo. Front. (port.) 


Articles 

Abercrombie, Maggie, “Historical Sketch of Limestone County, 
Texas,” in American Sketch Book, V1, pp. 85-100. 

Theses 


Brown, John B., Social Trends in Limestone County. M. A. 
Thesis, Baylor University, Waco, 1938. 174pp. 4to. 
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LLANO COUNTY 
Books 


Barler, Miles, Early Days in Llano. [Llano, written c. 1898.] 
68pp. 16mo. Cover title. 
Only one copy of the first edition is known to be extant. A 
49pp. reprint, done with smaller type about 1905, is appar- 
ently as scarce as the first edition. 


Theses 


Whitehouse, Eula, The Ecology of Enchanted Rock Vegetation. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1931. 57pp. 4to. 
Illus. Applies to part of Llano County. 


Articles 
“Indian Days in Llano County,” in Frontier Times, XVI, August, 
1939, pp. 494-497. 
LUBBOCK COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Lubbock Chamber of Commerce, An Industrial Survey of the 
City and County of Lubbock, Texas: The Hub of the Plains. 
[Lubbock, Press of the Avalanche Publishing Company, 1916.] 
40pp. 8vo. Advts. Cover-title. 


Veatch, J. O., and others, Soil Survey of Lubbock County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1917. [27]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Articles 


Smythe, Colonel R. P., “The First Settlers and the Organization 
of Floyd, Hale, and Lubbock Counties,” in West Texas His- 
torical Association Year Book, VI, pp. 17-34. 


Trotter, Royse B., “Cotton Production in Lubbock County,” in 
Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, XIII, No. 1, pp. 123-125. 
LYNN COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 


Williams, W. J., Court Surveyor’s Report to W. R. Chapman, 
Judge 104th Judicial District of Texas in the case between 
Lynn and Garza Counties. n. p., n.d. 386pp. 8vo. 

McCULLOCH COUNTY 

Articles 


Henderson, D. H., “McCulloch County of Fifty-two Years Ago,” 
in Frontier Times, IV, July, 1927, p. 34. 
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Theses 


Barfoot, Jessie Laurie, A History of McCulloch County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1937. 165pp. 4to. 
Plates, maps. 

McLENNAN COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Adkins, W.S., The Geology and Mineral Resources of McLennan 


County. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1924. 202pp. 8vo. Illus., map. 


Mangum, A. W., and M. Earl Carr, Soil Survey of the Waco 
Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906. 38pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 


A Memorial and Biographical History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, 
and Coryell Counties, Texas. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, 1893. 999pp. 4to. Illus. 


Sleeper, J., and J. C. Hutchins, Waco and McLennan County. 
Waco, Examiner Steam Press, 1876. 170pp. 8vo. cloth, advts. 
thru text. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “History of McLennan County,” in American 
Sketch Book, V, pp. 3-34. 


Theses 


Baker, Walter, Political History of McLennan County. M. A. 
Thesis, Baylor University, Waco, 1936. 196pp. 4to. 


Chalk, A. F., Silos in Decay in McLennan County. M. A. Thesis, 

Baylor University, Waco, 1928. 24pp. 4to. 
McMULLEN COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Smith, Mrs. L. Walden, Saddles Up. San Antonio, The Naylor 
Company, 1937. 276pp. 8vo. Illus. 
A personal narrative of ranch life in McMullen County, Texas. 

MADISON COUNTY 
Articles 


Wood, W. D., “Origin of Names of Madison County and Madi- 
sonville,” in The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, VI, pp. 334-336. 
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MARION COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Marion County. 
No. 155. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
118pp. 4to. 


McKay, Mrs. Arch, and Mrs. R. A. Spellings, A History of Jef- 
— Marion County, Texas. [Jefferson, 1936.] 70pp. 8vo. 
Tilus. 

MASON COUNTY 

Articles 


Grinstead, J. E., “Mason County, Texas,” in Grinstead’s Graphic, 
August, 1923, pp. 7-19. 


Hunter, J. Marvin, “Brief History of Mason County,” in Fron- 
tier Times, VI, November, 1928, pp. 65-79; December, 1928, 
pp. 113-134; January, 1929, pp. 153-165; February, 1929, pp. 
185-191; March, 1929, pp. 225-229. 


Hunter, J. Marvin, “The Hoo-Doo War in Mason County,” in 
Frontier Times, XIV, January, 1938, pp. 171-175. 


Ranck, James E., “Mason County in 1866,” in Frontier Times, 
IV, November, 1926, pp. 4-5. 


Roberts, Capt. W. D., “The Mason County War,” in Frontier 
Times, XI, January, 1934, pp. 183-186. 


Theses 


Hilers, Mrs. Katherine (Burford), A History of Mason County, 
Texas. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1939. viii, 
260pp. 4to. Illus. maps. 

Manuscripts 


Biggers, Don, Papers on the History of Mason County. Mason, 
Chamber of Commerce, n. d. 


MATAGORDA COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Lions Club, Bay City, The Land of Opportunity: Matagorda 
County. [Bay City, 1931]. [45]pp. 8vo. Illus. 
MAVERICK COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Getzendaner, F. M., Mineral Resources of Uvalde, Zavala, and 
Maverick Counties. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of 
The University of Texas, 1931. [47]pp. 8vo. 
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MEDINA COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Liddle, R. A., The Geology and Mineral Resources of Medina 
County. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1920. 173pp. 8vo. Illus., Map. 


Theses 

Duncan, Annie Laurie, War Activities of Medina County, Texas, 
1917-1919. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1932. 
278pp. 4to. Ports. 


MENARD COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Historical Review of Menard and Menard County, Texas, Fea- 
turing the Presidio de San Luis de las Amarillas. Menard, 
Menard Chamber of Commerce, 1937. [17]pp. 8vo. IIllus. 
cover-title. 


MIDLAND COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Templin, E. H., and J. A. Kerr, Soil Survey of Midland County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1928. 
32pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


MILAM COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Carter, W. T., Jr., and others, Soil Survey of Milam County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1925. 70pp. 8vo. Fold map. 

A History of Texas: History of Milam, Williamson, Bastrop, 
Travis, Lee, and Burleson Counties. Chicago, Lewis Publish- 
ing Company, 1893. 826pp. 4to. Illus. 


Kemp, Mrs. Jeff T., Significance and Origin of the Names of the 
Rivers and Creeks of Milam County. n. p., n. d. [6]pp. 8vo. 
Cover-title. 


Articles 


Addison, M. H., “Old Settlers of Milam County,” in Proceedings 
of Sixth Annual Reunion of the Old Settlers’ Association of 
Bell County . . . November 5, 1904, and Papers Read at the 
Reunion, pp. 8-9. 
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Locklin, C. F., “Milam County Pioneers,” in Frontier Times, 
IX, October, 1931, pp. 588-592. 


Rogers, W. E., “Jones Prairie in Milam County,” in Frontier 
Times, XII, April, 1935, pp. 283-286. 
Theses 


Henderson, Katherine Bradford, The Early History of Milam 
County. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1924. 
vi, 206pp. 4to. Maps, Illus. 


MILLS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Mills County. No. 
167. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
78pp. 4to. 


MITCHELL COUNTY 


Articles 


Jones, Mrs. Lee, and O. W. Cline, “Frontier Days in Mitchell 
County and Colorado City,” in West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, XVI, pp. 28-60. 


Theses 


Bradford, Giles Edward, A History of Mitchell County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1937. 170pp. 4to. 
Ports., maps. 


MONTAGUE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Cox, G. W., Pioneer Sketches: Some Interesting Incidents of the 
Pioneer Days of Montague County, Texas. [Montague, 1905.] 
44pp. 12mo. 


Perryman, Levi, indian Raids in Cook and Montague Counties. 
Forestburg, Texas, 1917. 27pp. 12mo. 


Roff, Joe T., A Brief History of Early Days in North Texas and 
the Indian Territory. Roff, Oklahoma, 1930. 40pp. 12mo. 
Contains much on early Montague County. 


Theses 


Donnell, Guy Renfro, The History of Montague County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1940. 191pp. 4to. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Martin, J. O., Soil Survey of the Willis Area, Texas. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1901. [71]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Morris CouUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Watson, E. B., Soil Survey of Morris County, Texas. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1910. 24pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Theses 

Connor, Katherine, A History of Morris County, Texas, in the 
World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1937. 
225pp. 4to. Ports. 


NACOGDOCHES COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Brown, Nuegent E., The Book of Nacogdoches County, Texas, 
Containing Brief Sketches of Early History of the County 
with Outstanding Facts about the Present Progress of its 
Agriculture, the Country’s Resources, Development and Op- 
portunities. [Nacogdoches], Nugent E. Brown, c. 1927. 96pp. 
8vo. Illus. (ports.), fold map. 


Haltom, Richard W., History and Description of Nacogdoches 
County, Texas. Nacogdoches, R. W. Haltom, 1880. ['/3]pp. 
Advts. 

A very scarce item. 


Hearn, W. Edward, and James L. Burgess, Soil Survey of the 
Nacogdoches Area, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Ofttice, 
1902. [13]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Hendrickson, B. H., and others, Soil Survey of Nacogdoches 
County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Washington, Government Print- 
ing office, 1925. 50pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Articles 

Blake, R. B., “The Location of the Early Spanish Missions and 
Presidios in Nacogdoches County,” in Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLI, pp. 212-224. 


“Indian Raids in Nacogdoches County,” in Frontier Times, II, 
October, 1924, pp. 3-4. 
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NAVARRO COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Beck, M. W., and E. H. Templin, Soil Survey of Navarro County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1926. 
20pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Corsicana, “the City of Roses,” and Navarro County Texas. 
Corsicana, The Commercial Club, 1913. 48pp. 8vo. lilus. 


Love, Annie Carpenter (Mrs. W. F.), History of Navarro 
County. Dallas, Southwest Press, [copyright 1933]. 278pp. 
8vo. Illus., plates, ports., maps. 


Memorial and Biographical History of Navarro, Henderson, 
Anderson, Limestone, Freestone, and Leon Counties. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1893. 908pp. 4to. Illus. 


Articles 


Abercrombie, Maggie, “Sketch of Navarro County, Texas,” in 
American Sketch Book, V, pp. 355-372. 


NoLAN COUNTY 
Theses 


Bradford, Louise, History of Nolan County. M. A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, 1934. 13lpp. 4to. Plates. 


NUECES COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Mangum, A. W., and H. L. Westover, Soil Survey of the Corpus 
Christi Area, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908. 
[15]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 

Taylor, Paul Schuster, An American Mexican Frontier: Nueces 
County, Texas. Chapel Hill, The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1934. 337pp. 8vo. Plates, ports. Maps on lining 
pages. 


Articles 


McCampbell, Coleman, “Nueces County Originally Covered Vast 
Area,” in Frontier Times, XII, April, 1935, pp. 308-314. 


Theses 

Deviney, Marvin Lee, The History of Nueces County to 1850. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1935. 134pp. 4to. 
Ports., map. 
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OLDHAM COUNTY 
Theses 


Israel, T. C., The History of Oldham County, Texas. M. A. 
Thesis, University ef New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
1934. 91pp. 4to. 


PaLo PINTO CouUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Palo Pinto County Pioneer and Old Settlers’ Association: 
Minutes of Meeting. Palo Pinto, Palo Pinto County Star, 1897. 
unp. 8vo. 


Plummer, F. B., and Joseph Hornberger, Jr., The Geology of 
Palo Pinto County, Texas. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geol- 
ogy of The University of Texas, 1935. 240pp. 8vo. Illus., map. 


PANOLA COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


History of Panola County. [Carthage], Carthage Circulating 
Book Club, 1935. 52pp. 8vo. Cover-title. 
This pamphlet was written mostly by Mrs. Van Dorn (Annie 
Wylie) Hooker, President of the Carthage Circulating Book 
Club. 


Sellards, E. H., Well Records in Panola County. Austin, Bureau 
of Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 1922. 
383pp. 8vo. 


Theses 


Sharp, Lawrence Raybourne, History of Panola County, Texas 
to 1860. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1940. 
212pp. 4to. Maps. 


PARKER COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Grace, Jus. S. and R. B. Jones, A New History of Parker 
County: Tableau Lights of Texas History: Weatherford Public 
Men and Business Institutions. Weatherford, Democrat Pub- 
lishing Company, 1906. 206pp. 8vo. Illus. Wraps. 


Holland, Gustavus Adolphus, The Double Log Cabin: Being a 
Brief Symposium of the Early History of Parker County 
together with Short Biographical Sketches of Early Settlers 
and their Trials. [Weatherford], 1931. 83pp. 8vo. Illus. (Incl. 
facsim.) ports. 
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Holland, G. A., The Double Log Cabin: Being a Brief Symposium 
of the Early History of Parker County, together with Short 
Biographical Sketches of Early Settlers and their Trials. 
(Assisted by Violet M. Roberts). Weatherford, The Herald 
Publishing Company, 1937. 296pp. 8vo. Illus. (incl. pl. ports.) 


Parker County and the City of Weatherford. Weatherford, 
Parker County Immigration Society [publishers], Sun Pub- 
lishing Company, Steam Printers, [1888]. 29pp. 12mo. Illus. 
Advts. On cover: “Weatherford, Parker County Texas Immi- 
grants Guide.” 


Smythe, Henry, Historical Sketch of Parker County and Weath- 
erford, Texas. St. Louis, L. C. Lavat, printer, 1877. vii, 
476pp. 12mo. “Directory of Weatherford, July 1, 1877.” 
Very scarce. 


Tarrant and Parker County: History of Texas, Biographies of 
Prominent Citizens. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Company, 
1895. 658pp. 4to. Illus. 


Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Parker County,” in American 
Sketch Book, VI, pp. 21-38. 


Phillips, R. K., “Indian Fights in Parker County,” in Frontier 
Times, V, May, 1928, pp. 336-337. 


PoLK COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Haynes, Emma R., The History of Polk County. Livingston, c. 
1937. 160pp. 4to. Wraps. Mimeographed. 


ryil mes E., J. M. Alexander, and T. F. Meece], Historical 
Ps “unty Texas, Companies and Soldiers Organized and 
Er~ciied in the Confederate Army and Navy. Livingston, 
Potk County Enterprise, [1901]. 66pp. 8vo. Wraps. 


Smith, H. M., and others, Soil Survey of Polk County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1930. 37pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 


Wade, Mary Donaldson, The Alabama Indians of East Texas. 
Livingston, Polk County Enterprise, 1936. 24pp. 8vo. Illus., 
ports. 

Articles 


Eilers, William, Jr., “Indians of Polk County,” in Frontier 
Times, II, February, 1925, pp. 14-15. 
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“Indian Raids in Polk County, Texas,” in Frontier Times, V, 
October, 1927, pp. 30-32. 


Smither, Harriet, “The Alabama Indians in Texas,” in Souwth- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXXVI, pp. 83-108. 


Theses 

Girvin, Eb, The Ecology of the Indian Reservation, Polk County, 
re M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1941. 48pp. 
4to. Plates. 


Manuscripts 

Polk County. MS. in possession of Miss Bessie May McCoy, 
New Willard, Texas. 

Rothe, Mrs. Aline (Thompson), A Brief History of Polk County. 
MS. in Texas Collection, Library of The University of Texas. 
29pp. 4to. Typed. 


PoTTER COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Patton, Leroy T., The Geology of Potter County. Austin, Bureau 
of Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 1924. 
180pp. 8vo. Illus., map. 

Templin, E. H., and A. E. Shearin, Soil Survey of Potter County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1929. 48pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Theses 

Shearer, E. C., Survey History of Potter County, Texas. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1933. 153pp. 4to. 

Special Edition Newspaper 


McCarty, John (ed.), Amarillo Globe-News (Golden Anniver- 
sary Edition), August 14, 1938. VIII sections. 
A monumental history of Potter County and the surrounding 
Panhandle-Plains area. 


PRESIDIO COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Voice of the Mexican Border. Marfa, Jack Shipman, 1936. 
112pp. 4to. Wraps, advts. thru text. 


Articles 

Baines, William, “Presidio County,” in Condensed Reports of 
State School Land Agents to State Land Board (Austin, State 
Printing Office, 1885). 
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Theses 


Gregg, John Ernest, The History of Presidio County. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1933. 23lpp. 4to. Plates, 
fold maps. 


RAINS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Hebisen, W. O., Early Days in Texas and Rains County. Emory, 
Leader Printing Company, 1917. 50pp. 8vo. 


RANDALL COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Templin, E. H., and T. C. Reitch, Soil Survey of Randall County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Washington, Government Printing Ottice, 1930. 
32pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Theses 


McClure, Charles Boone, A History of Randall County and the 
T-Anchor Ranch. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1930. 156pp. 4to. Plates, maps. 


REAGAN COUNTY 
Articles 


Jagers, Lois, “Reagan County Has Colorful History,” in Fron- 
tier Times, X, November, 1932, pp. 60-63. 


RED RIVER COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Carter, William T., Jr., and others, Soil Survey of Red River 
County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923. 
[53]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Clark, Pat B., The History of Clarksville and old Red River 
County. Dailas, Mathis, Van Nort & Company, [1937]. 259pp. 
8vo. lilus., front., maps, plates, ports. 


Clark, P. B., North Texas 100 Years Ago. [Clarksville, Red 
River County News, c. 1915]. 52pp. 8vo. Wraps. 


Articles 


Hall, Claude V., “Early Days in Red River County,” in Bulletin 
of The East Texas State Teachers College: Historical Num- 
ber, XIV, June, 1931, pp. 49-79. 
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Theses 

Kewbow, Mrs. Blewett (Barnes), The Early History of Red 
River County, 1817-1865. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, 
Austin, 1936. 14lpp. 4to. Maps. 


REEVES COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Beck, M. W., and others, Soil Survey of Reeves County, Texas. 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils in coopera- 
tion with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1922. [87]pp. 8vo. Fold 
map. 


REFUGIO COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Huson, Hobart, District Judges of Refugio County. Refugio, 
Refugio Timely Remarks, 1941. 115pp. 8 vo. Special Limited 
Edition for subscribers to Judges’ Portrait Fund. 


Huson, Hobart, The Refugio Colony and Texas Independence: 
an Address by Hon. Hobart Huson on the Occasion of the 
Refugio County Centennial Celebration at Refugio, Texas, 
October Twenty-first, nineteen hundred and thirty-six. [Refu- 
gio], Refugio Timely Remarks, [1936]. 8pp. 4to. Cover-title. 


Theses 


Moore, Robert Lee, History of Refugio County. M. A. Thesis, 
University of Texas, Austin, 1937. vi, 110pp. 4to. Plates, maps. 


ROBERTSON COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Bennett, H. H., Soil Survey of Robertson County, Texas. U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1907. [83]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Robertson County, 
No. 108. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1941. 
140pp. 4to. 


Articles 


Prendergast, H. D., “History of Robertson County,” in American 
Sketch Book, IV, pp. 323-331. 


Theses 

Graham, Seldon Bell, War Activities of Robertson County, 
Texas. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1933. 
336pp. 4to. 
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St. Clair, Lawrence Ward, History of Robertson County. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1931. 187pp. 4to. Plates, 
maps. 


ROCKWALL COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Gabbard, L. P., An Agricultural Economic Survey of Rockwall 
County, Texas. College Station, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
= Station, Bulletin No. 327, February, 1925. 16lpp. 8vo. 

us. 


Geib, H. V., Soil Survey of Rockwall County, Texas. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in 
cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1928. [29]pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 

Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Rockwall County. 
No. 199. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 

73pp. Ato. 


RUNNELS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Beede, J. W., The Geology of Runnels County. Austin, Bureau 
of Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 1918. 64pp. 
8vo. Illus., map. 


Theses 

Self, Houston Bailey, History of Runnels County. M. A. Thesis, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 1931. 116pp. 4to. 
Appendix. 


Rusk CouUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Ely, C. W., and A. E. Kocher, Soil Survey of the Henderson 
Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1907. 26pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 

Watkins, Myrtis, and Pax Watkins, In Old Rusk County: Being 
a Sketch of Some of the Early Houses and Pioneer Families. 
[Henderson], June, 1940. 54pp. 4to. Multigraph. 

Only thirty-six copies made. 


SABINE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Sabine County. No. 
202. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1939. 
217pp. 4to. 
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SAN AUGUSTINE COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Crockett, G. L., Two Centuries in East Texas: A History of San 
Augustine County and Surrounding Territory from 1685 to 
the Present Time. Dallas, The Southwest Press, [c. 1932]. 
3872pp. 8vo. 


Articles 
Horton, Alexander, “Life of A. Horton and Early Settlement of 
San Augustine County,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XIV, pp. 305-314. 
SAN PATRICIO COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Early History of San Patricio County. Sinton, Texas, Martin 
and Martin, 1934. [12]pp. 4to. 


SAN SABA COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Hamrick, Alma Ward, The Call of the San Saba: A History of 
San Saba County. San Antonio, The Naylor Company, 1941. 
331pp. 8vo. Illus. 


Veatch, J. O., and others, Soil Survey of San Saba County, 
Texas. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. [63]pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 


Articles 


Hamrick, Alma Ward, “Forty Years of Pioneering in San Saba 
County, 1846-1886,” in West Texas Historical Association 
Year Book, XI, pp. 9-16. 


Hamrick, Alma Ward, “Founding of San Saba County,” in 
Frontier Times, XI, April, 1934, pp. 316-318. 


Low, J. M., “Some Early History of San Saba County,” in 
Frontier Times, IX, March, 1932, pp. 248-249. 


MeNeill, Doc., “Some San Saba County History,” in Frontier 
Times, September, 1935, pp. 543-545. 


SCHLEICHER COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Holt, R. D. (ed.), Schleicher County or Eighty Years of Develop- 
ment in Southwest Texas. Eldorado, The Eldorado Success, 
1930. 110pp. 8vo. Plates. 
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Scurry CouNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Templin, E. H., and R. C. Reitch, Soil Survey of Scurry County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1931. 
45pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


SHACKELFORD COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Biggers, Don H., Shackelford County Sketches. Albany, Albany 
News Office, 1908. [77]pp. 4to. Illus. 
Very scarce. 


Matthews, Sallie Reynolds, Interwoven: A Pioneer Chronicle. 
Houston, The Anson Jones Press, 1936. 234pp. 8vo. Front. 
An associate item. 

Articles 


Grant, Ben O., “Explorers and Early Settlers of Shackelford 
County,” in West Texas Historical Association Year Book, 
XI, pp. 17-37. 


SHELBY COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Middleton, John W., History of the Regulators and Moderators 
and the Shelby County War in 1841 and 1842 in the Republic 
of Texas. Fort Worth, Loving Publishing Company, 1883. 
A0pp. 8vo. 


Articles 


Middleton, John W., “The Regulators and Moderators,” in 
Frontier Times, VI, October, 1928, pp. 17-35. 


Roberts, Oran M., “The Shelby War or the ‘Regulators and Mod- 
erators,’” in The Texas Magazine, III, pp. 49-57. 


(To be concluded) 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


This department cannot be a purveyor of current news, but 
it must comment on the recent acquisition by The University 
of Texas of the well-known Philpott collection of Texas books. 
The importance of this acquisition could hardly be over- 
emphasized and it certainly need not be exaggerated. The 
Philpott books on Texas are of importance in themselves. Many 
people have had the pleasure of seeing the fine volumes of 
Texana which W. A. Philpott, Jr. of Dallas has gathered with 
painstaking care over the years. The fact that few have been 
permitted the pleasure of handling these beautiful volumes is 
an index to the care exercised by Mr. Philpott in procuring 
the most nearly perfect specimen of each book that he could 
obtain and guarantees now that these books will come to The 
University of Texas in what is known as “mint condition.” If 
any are not in mint condition, it is not Mr. Philpott’s fault, 
either as a purchaser or as a guardian of books. As a result 
of his discrimination in the first instance and his utter relent- 
lessness in the second, he has rendered a great service and we 
are all willing to forgive him for withdrawing beyond range 
some perfect volume as we instinctively reached for it, like a 
fisherman who uses alluring bait but never permits the fish to 
seize it. In saying this for and of Mr. Philpott I believe I speak 
for all Texas book lovers and for most Texans. 


The Philpott collection is important because it is the first 
spectacular addition to the Texas Collection of books owned 
by the people of Texas and preserved for them in the library 
of the University. The Texas Collection in the University library 
is the largest and most valuable of its kind in the world. It has 
been built up by accretion over a long period of years, a book 
here, a pamphlet there, a document or a packet of letters from 
some obscure attic. There has been nothing to excite exclama- 
tion about the Texas Collection or its acquisition up to this point. 
Neither was there anything spectacular about the geologic proc- 
esses that laid down the plains and crumpled up the mountains 
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of Texas, but because they were built slowly, without fanfare 
or publicity, they are important, far more important than occa- 
sional volcanic explosions which people go to see but seldom 
make use of. 


The great trouble with Texas Collection is that people use it. 
Texans from everywhere come to it to learn of their own 
history, their own ancestors, their own communities. They 
take the books out by the hour and by the dozen. They break 
the spine, thumb the pages, dog-ear the leaves; they literally 
wear them out. The books are there for use, and they ought 
to be used. Texas Collection was very much in need of just 
such an extra library of Texas books as it has now acquired. 
These should be preserved as they are, and they doubtless will be. 


The Philpott books comprise 2,500 to 3,000 volumes and with 
them are some pamphlets, booklets, magazines, and prints. The 
proper housing of these books renews the old and troublesome 
problem of lodging the whole Texas Collection. It has recently 
been suggested that it should be removed to the east wing of the 
Library. This is little doubt that the east wing would be most 
appropriate, and since the present quarters are now overrun, 
some action is now imperative. Those who are most vitally 
interested desire that the Philpott books, and other additions, 
be maintained as a part of the existing Texas Collection. 


The acquisition of the Philpott books was made possible 
through the generosity of Miss Blanche McKie of Corsicana. 
The Regents supplement Miss McKie’s gift to provide for the 
purchase. This is the second time that Miss McKie has con- 
ferred a benefaction on the University and on the state. Several 
years ago she set up an endowment of $25,000 in honor of her 
father, Judge W. J. McKie, known as the McKie Gift Scholar- 
ship Fund in Law. The members of the Association and all 
students of Texas history are indebted to Mr. Philpott for col- 
lecting these books and to Miss Blanche McKie and the Board 
of Regents for making them available to us all. 


Andrew F. Muir, Master of history at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church School, Austin, submits the following three news notes: 


The Texas State Gazette, published at Austin during the fifties, 
contains two references to a camel experiment on the Great 
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Plains, preceding by several years that of Jefferson Davis, 
which seems to have received little attention. On September 15, 
1849, the Gazette noticed an article in the Boston Times on the 
formation of a company in Boston “to introduce the use of 
camels upon the great prairies of the West.” The Texas editor 
went on to comment: “A few hundred can be at once profitably 
employed between Austin and the Upper Rio Grande.” On June 
22, 1850, the Gazette copied an article from the St. Louis Jntel- 
ligencer which announced that eleven camels had passed through 
Cumberland, Maryland, on their way to St. Louis. Of the em- 
ployment of camels, the St. Louis editor wrote: “We have not 
a doubt but that the employment of camels across the plains 
will come at once into general use, that they will at once super- 
sede all other means of conveyance, between our western frontier 
and the Pacific coast; both for travel and commerce.—When the 
roads become more perfectly known and the advantages of 
varying the routes in the different seasons, are understood, 
the trip will be easily made in one month or less time. This 
will furnish a communication more reliable than any telegraph 
line can be, for years to come, and will anticipate for several 
years the construction of the Pacific Rail road.” 


According to the Deed Records of Harris County, W, 613, the 
Houston Tap and Brazoria Railroad, which ran from Houston 
to Columbia on the Brazos, was one of the earliest Texian users 
of the windmill. On March 30, 1860, James Mitchell, late of 
Woodfield, Ohio, but then living in Galesburg, Illinois, granted 
to the railroad, in consideration of $375, the right to manu- 
facture and use his patented “wind wheel” on the company’s 
right-of-way from Houston to Wharton, to which the road was 
then building. 


The Deed Records of Travis County, C, 233, supplement S. W. 
Geiser’s interesting notes on early photography. On January 
25, 1848, E. P. Whitfield granted to Alfred Smith, in consid- 
eration of $191, a camera, baths, head rest, “States Cases,” 
chemicals, and lot 1, block 121, Austin. 
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Mr. Muir has an article entitled, “Early Missionaries in 
Texas,” in the September, 1941, issue of the Historical Maga- 
zine of The Protestant Episcopal Church. The article deals with 
the Episcopal missionaries in Texas during the period of the 
Republic, particularly with the career of Richard Salmon and 
the church colony he attempted to establish in Texas. 


The Southwest Review, published at Dallas, deserves to be 
more widely known in Texas. The autumn issue contains two 
contributions which bear directly on Texas history. The first 
is the play, “We Are Besieged,” by Sam Acheson. “We Are 
Besieged” was presented at the Maple Avenue playhouse of the 
Dallas Little Theater on May 5, 1941. As the title suggests, 
the play tells the story of the siege of the Alamo. 


“Bob More: Man and Bird Man” by J. Frank Dobie is a 
biography and character sketch of Robert Lee More, who was 
born at Decatur on September 16, 1873, and died at Vernon, 
September 6, 1941. Bob More would have been important had 
he done nothing other than manage successfully the Waggoner 
estate. It was his hobby of collecting bird eggs that spread his 
name to far places. He did his work scientifically and with a 
zeal which often makes the so-called amateur superior to most 
of the professional scholars. Sam Acheson’s play and J. Frank 
Dobie’s biography of Bob More are a part of Texas history, 
and are commended to librarians and history teachers. 


Governor Coke Stevenson has appointed L. W. Kemp of 
Houston as a member of the State Library and Historical Com- 
mission. Dr. Eugene C. Barker delivered the principal address 
at the annual meeting of the Texas Philosophical Society, held 
in Austin on December 6. The title of Dr. Barker’s address 
was “Life in the Republic of Texas.” 


The November issue of the Junior Historian contained the 
following articles: Ralph Brothers of Forrest Avenue High 
School, Dallas, “Outlaw’s Chimney,” the story of an old house 
near Honey Grove in Fannin County; Nancy Ann Smith, Wich- 
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ita Falls, “Concerning the Clarks in Texas,” an account of a 
Captain Clark who operated a boat, The Five Sisters, out of 
Mobile, and who brought the boat to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande during the Mexican War; Frances Strong, Paschal High 
School, Fort Worth, “Trading to Metropolis,” gives an account 
of T. W. Slack’s visits to and residence in early Fort Worth; 
Mozelle Rankin, “Old Picketville,’” and C. F. Sparker, Albany, 
“The Queen of Old Fort Griffin.” 


The Junior Historian makes an appropriate gift to young 
people of high school age. It will be issued four times a year. Its 
pages are open to contributions of high school students. 


On Sunday, October 6, 1941, the ashes of Dr. Robert T. Hill, 
the famous geologist, were taken to Round Mountain, near 
Comanche, and scattered over the place where the geological 
processes were first revealed to the man whose contributions 
to a knowledge of the geology of Texas has never been sur- 
passed. It was Dr. Hill’s request that his remains be disposed 
of in this manner. The committee consisted of W. E. Wrather, 
Ellis W. Schuler, S. A. Thompson, Dilworth S. Hager, and 
Charles B. Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter wrote, “We have not 
given any publicity to the ceremony because we do not want 
it to be a spectacle. It will be a secular ceremony performed 
by persons who wish to pay homage to a great scientist and 
pioneer of Texas. No monument will be erected . . . Dr. Hill 
has many everlasting monuments in his published works.” 


H. Bailey Carroll’s bibliography of ‘Texas County Histories” 
has produced some favorable comment. C. 8. Brigham, Director 
of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., states 
that the society has found the list very useful inasmuch as the 
society is making an attempt to obtain every Texas county 
history. Mr. Brigham suggests that the bibliography should 
be printed in a separate pamphlet in order to increase its use- 
fulness. S. E. Asbury gives praise and criticism. “Of course,” 
he says, “I disagree about the exclusion of maps. I refer only 
to Land Office maps of the older, historical counties. I have 
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maps of all the counties of Texas except Lipscomb in the Pan- 
handle. Why don’t I get that? Well, why don’t I? Lord knows. 
Another suggestion is that you inquire for those county his- 
tories begun but never finished. . . . It is . . . important to 
list “Papers of So-and-So.” Have you examined the “Truett 
Papers” on Shelby County? Still another suggestion. Histories 
of cities in a county should be listed. 


Everyone knows that Dr. Asbury is hard to please, a per- 
fectionist who is never wholly satisfied with what he does. Those 
who know of county histories that Mr. Carroll missed should 
write to him in care of the Quarterly. 


William D. McCain, Department of Archives and History, 
Jackson, Miss., writes that he would like to make a bibliog- 
raphy of Mississippi county histories. 


Mrs. Andrew J. Mehaffey, Rainbow Lake, Waco, writes in 
as follows: 

I have just read in the Quarterly the request of Colonel Wyatt 
O. Selkirk for information about William Mann and Colonel 
Middleton T. Johnson of Fort Worth. 


My grandfather, William Whitaker Man, lived for a number 
of years in Mansfield, Texas, near Fort Worth, but he went in 
the 1870’s farther northwest where he finally settled in Archer 
County, Texas, helping to organize that county. The family 
name “Man,” Scotch in origin, is spelled with only one “n” 
and the spelling of Ralph Man’s name in the article “Old 
Mansfield, Texas” in the spring issue of the Junior Historian 
is incorrect; but since the name is so frequently misspelled, my 
grandfather may be the William Mann to whom Mr. Creighton 
refers. William Whitaker Man was for a time associated in 
the ranching business with L. H. Stephens, who owned some 
land upon which a portion of the city of Fort Worth now stands, 
and frequently during his lifetime transacted business in Fort 
Worth. If my grandfather is the William Mann of whom Mr. 
Selkirk speaks, I shall be happy to have his address in order 
to send him the information he wishes. 

For my part, I should like to have information on the John 
R. Stephens and William Stephens families of Shelby and 
Panola Counties, Texas; and on L. H. Stephens and John H. 
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Stephens of Northwest Texas. John H. Stephens was congress- 
man and Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 13th district 


of Texas. 
The address of Colonel Wyatt O. Selkirk is Blessing, Texas. 


Two Associational meetings of interest and importance took 
place in November. Under the direction of Dr. Guy Bryan 
Harrison, Curator of the Baylor University Texas Collection, 
and with the co-operation of Baylor University, a regional 
meeting was held in Waco, November 15. At Houston, in con- 
junction with the Texas State Teachers’ Association and under 
the supervision of Mr. Ike Moore, Director of the San Jacinto 
Museum of History, the Texas State Historical Association held 
its Annual Teachers’ Sectional Meeting. 


The Waco meeting, honoring the Texas Collection of Baylor 
University, was marked by a Junior Historian inspection of 
the Texas Collection, a banquet in the Baylor Memorial Dor- 
mitory under the guidance of Mrs. Clay McClellan and others 
of the refreshment committee, and a series of short and delight- 
ful talks concerning the history of Waco and Central Texas. Dr. 
K. H. Aynesworth served as toastmaster at the banquet and 
wielded the timekeeper’s gavel with humor, graciousness—and 
great inexorability. The program follows: 


“The Importance of Waco and Its Area Historically” 
Dr. K. H. Aynesworth 


“Huaco or Hueco or Waco”................ Mr. Clint Padgitt 
“Waco Spring and the Old Suspension Bridge”....... 

“The Sixshooter in Waco”............. Judge J. D. Williamson 


“Development of Local History Interest by Schools” 


“Work of the Texas State Historical Association”..... 
Dr. W. P. Webb 


The Houston meeting, honoring the San Jacinto Museum of 
History, was held in the South American Room of the Rice 
Hotel, November 21. An enthusiastic group met to enjoy coffee, 
punch, cookies, and informal discussion and to hear an excel- 
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lent program. With the genial George A. Hill, Jr., President 
of the San Jacinto Museum of History Association, presiding, 
Mr. Ike Moore, Director of the San Jacinto Museum, reported 
on “The San Jacinto Museum of History: An Adventure in 
Texana,” and George W. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, Austin 
County, told of San Felipe, the beginning historians’ labora- 
tory. Felix Keyes, a Junior Historian from John H. Reagan 
High School of Houston, merited and received the commenda- 
tion of the audience with a discussion of Santa Anna after San 
Jacinto. Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry almost stole the show with 
her charming and delightful “Family Notes by Request.” Dr. 
W. P. Webb closed with “A Program for Texas.” Serving 
at the coffee table were Mrs. Lou Kemp, Mrs. C. P. Coleman, 
and Mrs. James V. Allred. 


Miss Gretchen Howell of Commerce states that she is pre- 
paring a bibliography of early Texas and collecting material 
on the forts, evidently the federal forts established after the 
Mexican War. She desires information about books, pamphlets, 
clippings, maps, pictures, and bibliographies of this period. Miss 
Howell is librarian at the East Texas State Teachers College. 


B. M. Saladee, 3414 Bridle Path, Austin, has the following 
interesting inquiry about the old osage orange hedges observed 
around Navasota: 


A legend of Grimes County points to a group of bois d’arc 
trees (osage oranges) planted at true right angles a short dis- 
tance from Navasota, overlooking the valley of the Navasota 
River. These trees were planted over a century or more ago 
by a tribe of Indians as a screen from behind which they could 
observe their enemies in the valley, so runs the legend. Strange 
to relate, a similar group of the same kind of trees, bois d’are, 
is to be found north of Austin to the left of the old Cameron 
road. Are these trees the corners of some Indian nation, or 
could they have been the corners of some nation perhaps dreamed 
of or planned by the noted French explorer LaSalle—or what? 


The most uniform feature of a legend is that it is—a legend. 
The right angle rows of bois d’are or osage orange trees are 
the remains of old hedges used extensively in Texas for fencing 
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prior to the invention of barbed wire. They were not planted 
by Indians; they mark no Indian nation’s boundaries. Prior to 
1873, when barbed wire was invented, hedges were used almost 
exclusively for fencing in the prairies where neither timber nor 
stone were available. Further information on the subject may 
be found in Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
the Year 1871, and in the chapter on transportation and fencing 
in my study, The Great Plains. 


Lost in Texas, Lum Woodruff, early Texas meteorologist. 
From the indefatigable S. W. Geiser, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, comes this note: “Enclosed is a data-sheet on 
Lum Woodruff, not for mention in Texas Collection—don’t 
want to wear you out—but just to show you how I have to dig 
to get stuff on these men. What I want to know is why 
. . . these Texans didn’t start to get this sort of stuff in 1880, 
before all these chaps died? Woodruff was really a good 
fellow, but like so many others, he was lost in Texas.” 


Professor Geiser says that Woodruff was a volunteer weather 
observer at Lockhart, Burleson County, Texas, in the years 
1869-70 and in 1872. He later moved to Bexar County, twenty 
miles southeast of San Antonio. He published reports on Bexar 
County weather in the American Meteorological Journal in 
1885-86 and in 1887-88. He reported a rainfall of twelve inches 
in twelve hours on Sept. 6, 1882. He also published Lockhart 
weather reports in the Rural New Yorker in 1870-71. From 
1852 to 1856 Woodruff kept records near Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Professor Geiser also desires to get in touch with people 
who have some knowledge of Lee County and of Wm. Henry 
Goode of that county. 


The World War broke on the United States with the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor when the Quarterly was going to press. 
There is no doubt that the war will affect the Association as 
it will every other phase of Texas life. It will curb for the 
duration the program of expansion that has been pursued with 
some success for three years. The purpose will be to hold fast 
to the gains made and to recruit as circumstances permit those 
individuals who are sufficiently self-contained to read of Texas 
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history in the presence of such a momentous present. Certainly 
the history of Texas furnishes abundant examples to inspire 
with courage those who read and understand. The “Memoran- 
dum to the Historians of Texas” by E. C. Barksdale on pages 
258 and 259 is worthy of the attention of every reader of the 
Quarterly. 


Miss Lenora O’Neal began work for the Association more 
than three years ago. She became known to most of the mem- 
bers and to others who attended the various meetings. As of 
January 1, 1942, she has accepted an appointment as County 
Home Demonstration Agent in Angelina County with headquar- 
ters at Lufkin, a work for which she prepared while a student 
in the University. Her excellent service to the Association is 
recognized, not only in this office, but by the members through- 
out the state. 


Ben B. Hunt, 822 Harris Avenue, Austin, has issued a pri- 
vately printed pamphlet entitled The Dallas Morning News and 
American Defense. The pamphlet pays tribute to the News and 
also to the work of the Texas State Historical Association. Mr. 
Hunt is an unusual citizen for the reason that he retired from 
successful business while it was successful and turned his tal- 
ents to the public service. His ideas are embodied in writing 
in a series entitled “In Freedom’s Name.” 


On January 17 the Texas State Historical Association will 
present to The University of Texas a portrait of Dr. Eugene C. 
Barker. The presentation will be held at a dinner at the Driskill 
Hotel and will be attended by the officers, fellows, and members 
of the Association, and by friends of Dr. Barker. J. Evetts Haley 
of Houston will make the presentation address and President 
Homer P. Rainey will accept for the University. Dr. Barker, 
doubtless with much embarrassment, will have something to say. 
The painting, by Robert Joy of Houston, has caught both the 
likeness and character of the subject. It is hoped that members 
throughout the state can attend; reservations should be made 
not later than January 14. Late comers will be provided for, 
but their names cannot be placed on the printed list. In making 
reservations, send names as they should appear on the program. 
Reservations are $1 each. 
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LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


DOCTOR JOHN SIBLEY AND THE LOUISIANA-TEXAS 
FRONTIER, 1803-1814 


JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 


Doctor John Sibley apparently was a “thinker and a doer,” 
with strong acquisitive instincts and a will to flee from a life of 
monotony. He was born of a sturdy New England family in 
Massachusetts in the year of 1757. He began his life of 
public service during the American Revolution, serving as a 
surgeon’s mate. After the close of the Revolution, he moved to 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, where he practiced medicine, 
and acquired a wife and two sons. Then he moved to Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, where he accumulated town property, 
farms, a newspaper, and a home. In 1790 his wife, Elizabeth 
Hopkins Sibley, died. A year later he married a widow, Mary 
Winslow. Soon misfortune took his properties, and it was said 
that he fled to Spanish Louisiana to escape poverty and his second 
wife.' The accusation that he was a wife deserter tormented him 
when he was appointed to an official position in Orleans Ter- 
ritory, not only because the accusation became local gossip, but 
also because articles on the moral character of Sibley were given 
space in the newspapers. Meanwhile President Jefferson was 
forced to read letters on the subject. However, Jefferson declared 
that the charge was without proof, and that it could not weigh 
against the integrity of his character as affirmed by others and 
against his unquestionable good sense and information; further- 
more, that his industry and intelligence made him a valuable 


officer.” 
Sibley arrived in Spanish Louisiana in September, 1802, and 
visited with men of importance. In 1803, he settled without his 


1G. P. Whittington, “Doctor John Sibley of Natchitoches, 1757-1837,” 
The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, October, 1927, 467-473. 

2Clarence Edwin Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Orleans Territory (Washington, D. C., 1940), IX, 424, 356-357, 367- 
368, 433-434, 450-451. 
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family at Natchitoches, Louisiana, which, after the purchase of 
Louisiana by the United States in that same year, became the 
furthest outpost of the United States facing Spanish domin- 
ions.* In March, 1803, he made a journey up Red River, keeping 
a journal. He was a prolific journalist, with scholarly traits, 
and a keen power of observation. Hence, he became an author- 
ity on western Louisiana, the Indians of the Red River area, 
and Spanish Texas.* 


From the time of Sibley’s arrival at Natchitoches he was a 
man of many enterprises. From 1803 until his appointment as 
an official on the Louisiana-Texas frontier, he was an informer 
on Indian affairs and on the Louisiana boundary controversy 
between Spain and the United States. For the information 
furnished he was appointed contract surgeon to care for United 
States soldiers at Fort Claiborne in Natchitoches, a position he 
held until November, 1808. From 1805 to 1814 he served as 
Indian agent, keeping the Indians as far west as Matagorda 
Bay friendly to the United States. He supervised Indian trade 
at the factory at Natchitoches. He managed his cattle ranches, 
engaged in cotton farming, and sent his cotton to the New 
Orleans market. He manufactured salt from the salt springs 
near Natchitoches,’ which he shipped to Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. He acquired town property in Natchitoches, and fine farms 
on both sides of the Red River. He kept up a voluminous cor- 
respondence,® writing to the Secretary of War of the United 
States, to Governor William Charles Coe Claiborne of Orleans 
Territory, later of the State of Louisiana,’ and to his four chil- 
dren of previous marriages. In 1813, he had married a third 


3G. P. Whittington, “Doctor John Sibley of Natchitoches, 1757-1837,” The 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 469. 

4For a critical analysis of Sibley’s survey of the Indians of the Red River 
area, see Charles Wilson Hackett, Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of 
Louisiana and Texas (Austin, University of Texas Press, 1931), II, passim. 

5For an account of the salt springs, see ibid., II, 58-59. 

®In addition to Sibley’s journal kept of his Red River journey in 1803, 
and the historical sketch of Indian tribes, he wrote many letters that are in 
the collections of the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, the Missouri Historical Society, and Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri. Also, he kept a diary or journal which covered the years 
1803-1837, a part of which has been edited by G. P. Whittington. For 
details concerning the journal as well as the diary, see G. P. Whittington, 
“Doctor John Sibley of Natchitoches,” The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
October, 1927, XX, 467-473. 
_TW. C. C. Claiborne, Official Letter Books, 1801-1816 (Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, 1917, Rowland Dunbar, editor), II, III, passim. 33. 
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wife, Eudalie Malige, after the death of the second Mrs. Sibley 
in North Carolina.’ Through all these many enterprises, the 
most significant fact is that Sibley moved as a potent force 
during the most turbulent years in the history of the Louisiana- 
Texas frontier. 

From 1803 to 1815, years crowded with history-making events, 
Sibley in Natchitoches was a purveyor of news, as well as a 
manipulator of diplomacy and statecraft. The United States, 
possessing Louisiana with undefined limits, was claiming Texas. 
In December, 1804, the Secretary of War requested Sibley “to 
act occasionally as an Indian agent for the United States in the 
vicinity of Natchitoches.” For his occasional services he was 
allowed four dollars a day, and was furnished with $3,000 worth 
of goods for presents to the Indians.® In his reports to the War 
Department he advocated alliances with the Indians and the 
establishment of an Indian factory at Natchitoches to divert 
Indian trade from the Spanish factory at Nacogdoches.’° In May, 
1805, he was instructed by the War Department of the United 
States to direct his attention to all Indians as far west as San 
Bernardo Bay, and was informed that a factory was to be 
established at Natchitoches in the fall.‘ In October, 1805, Sibley 
was notified of his appointment as “Indian Agent of Orleans 
Territory and the region South of the Arkansas River.’”!* For 
his services as permanent agent he was to receive a salary of 
$1,000 per annum, and his subsistence at four rations per day.** 
Sibley’s prolific writings had paid. When President Jefferson 
was seeking information about western Louisiana and the 
Indians, Sibley, having made a survey as far west as Santa 
Fe, sent reports to Jefferson in April, August, and December 
of 1805. In April of that year he sent to Secretary of War 
General Dearborn historical sketches of the tribes, and a copy 
of his journal of the Red River expedition made in 1803. These 


8G. P. Whittington, “Doctor John Sibley of Natchitoches, 1757-1837,” 
The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 467-473. 

*Clarence Edwin Carter, Territorial Papers of the United States, Orleans 
Territory, IX, 352-353. 

10W. C. C. Claiborne, Official Letter Books, II, 273, 292, 342, 385; III, 33. 

11Secretary of War to John Sibley, May 25, July 8, 1805, Letter Book B, 
April, 1804-July, 1809, 80-81, 89, Department of Interior, Office of Indian 
Affairs; hereafter designated by the abbreviation I.A.D.I 

12Same to same, October 17, 1805, ibid., 122-123. 
wa Edwin cae, Territorial Papers of the United States, IX, 
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two reports were placed before Congress by Jefferson on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1806.1* These historical documents won for him the 
commission as Indian agent.® 

This appointment greatly distressed Commandant General 
Nemesio Salcedo of Spain’s Interior Provinces.’* Salcedo had 
knowledge of Sibley’s exploratory surveys, and upon Sibley’s 
appointment he declared that Sibley was “a revolutionist, the 
friend of change, and a most bitter enemy of public peace.’’” 
Indeed Sibley was dangerous to Spanish interests, since by 1809 
he had succeeded so well as Indian agent that he had practi- 
cally diverted all trade of East Texas Indians from the Span- 
iards to the United States’ factory at Natchitoches.*® 


Besides serving as Indian agent, Sibley also busied himself 
collecting information concerning the Louisiana boundary and 
kept the War Department informed of border activities.‘® In 
these reports he exaggerated the military strength of the Spanish 
on the Louisiana-Texas border, and represented many activities 
of the Spaniards as violations of United States soil.2° He ob- 
served and assisted the Freeman and Glass exploring and trading 
expeditions up Red River to chart the country. He observed and 
recorded the Aaron Burr and General Wilkinson episode in his 
official correspondence. He witnessed the massing of Spanish 
troops and of the United States Army along the Sabine when 


14Clarence Edward Carter, Territorial Papers of the United States, IX, 
449, note 59. 

15“Historical sketches of the several Indian tribes in Louisiana south of 
the Arkansas river, and between the Mississippi and river Grande;” “To 
General Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War,” Annals of Congress, 9th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, 1087-1104. 

16In 1776, by royal order, the provinces of Nueva Vizcaya, Coahuila, 
Texas, New Mexico, Sinaloa, Sonora, and California were placed under 
the military and political government of a commandant general, directly 
responsible to the king of Spain. From 1800 to 1813, Nemesio Salcedo was 
commandant general of the Interior Provinces. Herbert E. Bolton, Guide 
to Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal Archives 
of Mexico (Washington, 1913), 75-77. 

17Isaac J. Cox, “The Louisiana-Texas Frontier,” Part II, The Southwest- 
ern Historical Quarterly, XVII, 161. 

18N. Salcedo to Bonavia, Bexar, April 24, 1809, Provincias Internas, Vol. 
201, p. 181, Archivo General de la Nacién, transcript Bancroft Library 
(hereafter Archivo General de la Nacidén will be cited as A. G. N.; Bancroft 
Library will be cited as B.L.). 

19, 20The political activities of Sibley referred to in this brief biographical 
sketch are revealed in Sibley’s letters, which are published in this Quar- 
terly. These letters were written by Sibley from Natchitoches to the Sec- 
retary of War, and were filed in the Old Records Division, the Adjutant 
General’s Office, Department of War; hereafter cited O. R. W. D. 
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war threatened between the two powers over the Louisiana 
boundary dispute. The war was averted by the establishment 
of the Neutral Ground between Spanish Texas and the terri- 
tory of the United States. This arrangement Sibley correctly 
predicted would be a source of trouble for the two nations 
concerned; and he later advocated its annulment. 


Sibley experienced the excitement which seized the Louisiana 
frontier when Napoleon Bonaparte occupied Spain in 1808,?! 
and when the revolution opened in Mexico in 1810,”? spreading 
to Texas by January, 1811.*° During these political upheavals 
Sibley observed and played his role. The frontier seethed with 
French agents trying to promote Napoleon’s scheme of seizing 
or revolutionizing the Spanish dominions,* and with Anglo- 
American revolutionists and contraband traders planning inva- 
sion of Spanish provinces in the name of liberty and democ- 
racy.”> Because of these conditions he urged the Secretary of 
War to pursue an active policy on the frontier, as “revolution 
would change our prospects in this quarter.’”** He followed his 
own advice, and kept the Texas Indians between the Sabine, 
Red River, and as far west as Matagorda Bay under close sur- 
veillance. His policy was to keep the Indians in Spanish Texas 
friendly toward the United States, in case they should be needed 
as allies in a war with Spain or with Britain, who it was pre- 
dicted would use the Spanish provinces as a base for operations 
against the United States in the approaching War of 1812.?’ 


He corresponded with Claiborne on the subject of revolution 
in the adjoining Spanish provinces. Like him and other frontier 
notables, he believed that the revolution “should assume a 


21Charles E. Chapman, A History of Spain (New York, 1927), 407-410. 

22Herbert I. Priestly, The Mexican Nation, A History (New York, 1923), 
198-203. 

23Julia Kathryn Garrett, Green Flag Over Texas (Dallas, 1939), 36-45. 

24John Rydford, “Napoleon and the Independence of New Spain,” New 
Spain and the Anglo-American West (Lancaster, Pa., 1932), I, 291-293. 

2>W. C. C. Claiborne, Official Letter Books, IV, 284. 

26Sibley to Secretary of War Dearborn, September 7, 1808, MS., O.R.W.D. 

27William Shaler to Secretary of State James Monroe, Natchitoches, May 
7, 1812, MS., Special Agents, William Shaler, 1810, II, MS., Archives of 
the State Department, Washington, D. C. This is a volume of mounted 
manuscripts consisting of all of William Shaler’s correspondence from New 
Orleans and Natchitoches to the Secretary of State, Monroe. (Hereafter 
cited as Shaler to Monroe, MS., SD.); W. C. C. Claiborne, Official Letter 
Books, VI, 37-38. 
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proper direction, that is in the interest of the United States.’’?s 
This policy Sibley apparently supported from 1812 to 1813 in 
his relations with José Bernardo Gutiérrez, the Mexican revo- 
lutionist, Lieutenant William Augustus Magee, formerly of the 
United States Army, and William Shaler, Special Agent of the 
United States. In his official correspondence to the Secretary 
of War, he assiduously recounted the robust preparations in 
Natchitoches for the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, destined for 
Texas and Mexico to aid in their liberation from Spain. He 
revealed the machinations of French agents on the Louisiana- 
Texas frontier, attempting to give French direction to the revo- 
lution in Texas and Mexico. After the entrance of the Gutiérrez- 
Magee expedition into Texas, he narrated every event of the 
revolution in Texas from 1812 to 1813, and may be considered 
as one of the chief chroniclers of this episode.”® 


Another of Sibley’s many activities, it may be concluded, was 
that of furnishing information for editorials concerning events 
in Texas and Mexico, which were published in the newspapers 
of Natchez, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C.*° 


In 1814 he wrote of the “unlawful enterprises” of the filibus- 
terers, General José Alvaredo Toledo and Dr. John Hamilton 
Robinson. 


On January 25, 1815, Sibley was removed as Indian agent; 
he declares that he was not notified of his removal as Indian 
agent until the arrival at Natchitoches of his successor, Thomas 
Gale. This fact grieved him; to assuage his injured feelings, 
he wrote the War Department" requesting an explanation of 
his removal. None was furnished. 


Sibley, entrenched at Natchitoches, continued his activities 
in the political life of Louisiana. He served as captain of militia, 


27W. C. C. Claiborne, Official Letter Books, V, 176; VI, 37-38. 

2°9For an account of these activities see Julia Kathryn Garrett, Green 
Flag Over Texas, 83-233. 

30A conclusion drawn by the writer; the accounts of the revolution in 
Mexico and Texas published in The Aurora, Philadelphia, the Federal 
Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, the National Intelligencer, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Niles’ Register, and The Weekly Register, Baltimore, from 
the year 1811 through 1813, contain many of the exact phrases that Sibley 
used in his reports to the Secretary of War. Sibley either sent information 
directly, or it was copied in Washington from his reports to the War 
Department. 

*1Sibley to Secretary of War, September 8, 1815, MS., O. R. W. D. 
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as justice of the peace,** and later became parish judge, and a 
member of the State Senate. In 1837 he died, a man of large 
properties and many achievements.** 

The letters of Sibley, which follow, are those he wrote as 
Indian agent to the Secretary of War. They include all of 
Sibley’s letters found in the files of the Old Records Division, 
the Adjutant General’s Office, Department of War. These let- 
ters begin with a notification of a draft for money dated August 
19, 1806, and conclude with a letter written July 23, 1816, 
relative to the adjustment of expenditures of his agency for 
the year 1814. 

No orthographical corrections have been made, nor of punctu- 
ation, capitalization, sentence structure, or grammar. In most 
cases, the correct spelling of proper names has been inserted 
in brackets, as well as some few additions which have been 
made in order to clarify the meaning. 


Paschal High School, Fort Worth. 


LETTER 1 


Natchitoches Jany. 10th 1807 

Sir 

Our latest accounts from the Province of Taxus [Texas], are 
that all the Spanish troops except about one Company have left 
Nacogdoches and are taking away all the Cannon they had there 
consisting of Eleven Pieces, tis said they have heard of the 
Meditated Invasion of Mexico & that their force will be drawn 
to the defence of that place & Vera Crutz [Vera Cruz].2—————_ 
I am informed Capt. Burling late Aid to General Wilkinson, on 


32Clarence Edwin Carter, Territorial Papers of the United States, Orleans 
Territory, IX, 632, 759. 

33G, P. Whittington, “Doctor John Sibley of Natchitoches, 1757-1837,” 
The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 472-473. 

1Sibley refers to the withdrawal of the Spanish troops which had been 
massed on the Sabine since 1806 under command of Simon Herrera. He 
had been sent to prevent the invasion of Texas by Aaron Burr, and to 
defend Texas against invasion by the United States Army under General 
Wilkinson, who, it was believed, would occupy Texas as part of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. Border friction between the United States and Spain was 
temporarily ended with the Neutral Ground Agreement, and General 
Wilkinson’s withdrawal of troops from the Sabine in November, 1806. 
Thomas Maitland Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841 (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1914), 20-30. 

2Sibley refers to a reported plan of Miranda and Burr, who were plan- 
ning to revolutionize all the Spanish dominions, and would probably apply to 
England for assistance. However, the chief reason for the withdrawal of 
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his arrival at Nacogdoches was announced as a Public officer 
on important Public business. An officer with a detachment of 
Cavalry was immediately Ordered to attend him to St. Antonio,* 
that he there Met with Salsido [Salcedo] the Governor Gen- 
eral, soon after an Express arrived at Nacogdoches ordering 
Govr. Herrera’ with all the troops & cannon to proceed to St. 
Antonio, and that Capt. Burling has gone on towards Mexico, 
it is now believed his business in that Country is not to buy 
Mules. The Scenes lately acted in New Orleans are extraordi- 
nary & astonishing. The Civil power Ought Certainly to be 
able to prevent & Punish any Infractions of the Laws of the 
Land, it is enough to drive a people to acts of desperation & 
distraction to witness the necessity of the Civil Authority giving 
place to Military power, it will hardly admit of a question 
whether such a remedy is not worse than the disease, but 
much more so If it is Usurped without Necessity, to know the 
Existance of the fact without commenting upon it renders it 
impossible to suppress feelings the Most horrid. I pray God if 
it was Necessary I may never witness a repetition of it and 
more ardently do I pray for the same. If it was done without 
necessity.® 


Spanish troops from Nacogdoches was in order to execute the “defense and 
exclusion policy” of the Commandant General Nemesio Salcedo. He believed 
that in spite of the temporary boundary agreement made by General Wilkin- 
son and Herrera in 1806, the United States continued to plan aggressions 
against Texas. Therefore, his plan was to concentrate forces at San Antonio 
de Béxar, and exclude all immigrants from across the Sabine. The troops of 
which Sibley speaks were moved from Nacogdoches to San Antonio where 
they were remounted and reclothed. See correspondence of Herrera and 
other officials, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201, pp. 15-70, B. L.; W. C. C. 
Claiborne, Official Letter Books, II, 54-342. 

The Spaniards in their official correspondence seldom used the complete 
title San Antonio de Béxar, employed the name “Béxar,” omitting the 
name “San Antonio.” The Anglo-Americans never used the name “Béxar,” 
preferring “San Antonio.” Sibley anglicized the word san [saint] and 
abbreviated it [st.]. 

4Commandant General Nemesio Salcedo ruled over the Interior Provinces 
from his headquarters in Chihuahua; but because of continued rumors of 
invasion of Spanish dominions after the Burr episode, and because of his 
fear of Anglo-American aggression, he went to Texas on a personal tour 
of investigation. He was in San Antonio in December, 1806, at the time of 
the arrival of Captain Burling. Mattie Austin Hatcher, The Opening of 
Texas to Foreign Settlement, 1801-1821 (University of Texas Bulletin, 
No. 2714, Austin, 1927), 118. 

5Due to the border friction between Spain and the United States in 1806, 
Simon Herrera, governor of Nuevo Leén, was ordered by Don Nemesio to 
Texas with the troops of his provinces and those of Nuevo Santander to 
assume chief command of military affairs in Texas. He held this office until 
his assassination in April, 1813, when the army of Anglo-American volun- 
teers led by Samuel Kemper and José Bernardo Gutiérrez proclaimed Texas 
independent of Spain. Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas (New York, 
1856), II, 129. 

‘Sibley refers to the alarm and terror that was prevalent in New Orleans 
during November and December of 1806, when General Wilkinson occupied 
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Last Saturday at the Salt Works a few Miles from this place 
a dispute took place between a White Man, a Labourer by the 
Name of Watson and a Creek or Conchatta Indian." Watson 
discharged a Gun at the Indian and Killed him Instantly, in 
presence of several persons, who suffered him to load his gun 
again & go away without Molestation, I did not hear of it till 
tuesday when I sent out Warrants for his apprehention, the 
Men have not returned & I doubt If he is taken, I have likewise 
Sent for the relations of the Indian who are pretty numerous 
& influential. I shall do all I can to Pacify them & hope to 
prevent any attempt on their part to retaliate. 


A Party of Caddo* Indians lately returning from the Panis 
Nation® were robed by a Party of Osages’® of 74 Horses; but 
received no other injury they sent a runner to inform their 
Chief of it, who immediately Set off with a Strong party of his 


the city, began to fortify it in order to forestall Aaron Burr’s conspiracy, 
persuaded the merchants to suspend shipping, and, setting aside civil law, 
arrested a Mr. Bollman and others believed to be connected with Burr. 
This created a furore among certain citizens, who insisted that Governor 
Claiborne restore the civil process. Francois-Xavier Martin, The History 
of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1882), 336-341. 

7In 1808, Sibley described the Coushattas as living on the east bank of 
the Sabine, due south of Nacogdoches, about eighty miles distant. Several 
families of them lived in detached settlements. The spoke the Creek lan- 
guage. In 1807, some lived beyond the Sabine near the Neches River. 
They migrated from Louisiana after its purchase by the United States. 
The Spaniards planned to form a cordon of Indians between the Sabine 
and Trinity Rivers, which would serve as a buffer against United States 
aggression. Salcedo issued a decree for their admission in May, 1804. 
Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1085-1086; Mattie Austin Hatcher, 
The Opening of Texas, 76, 114-115, 119. 

8The Caddo confederacy lived along Red River between Natchitoches and 
the region of Texarkana. They were peaceable and friendly, practiced agri- 
culture, and hunted on the western prairies. The best known tribes of this 
confederacy were the Cadodacho, Petit Cado, Addes, Natchitoches, Yatasi, 
Nassonte, and Nadaco. Sibley refers to the Cadodachos as Caddoques or 
Caddo. He described them as living thirty-five miles west of the main 
branch of Red River and about 120 miles distant from Natchitoches. 
Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1076-1077; Herbert E. Bolton, 
Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1915), 21, 21. 

®*The Panis nation lived on the upper banks of Red River in the north- 
eastern Panhandle of Texas. Sibley said the French call them Panis, and 
the Spaniards Touraches. The Spanish authority, Father José Antonio 
Pichardo, said that Sibley was in error, the Spaniards called them Tao- 
bayaces [Taovayas]. Herbert E. Bolton states that the term Panis is 
synonymous with Wichita; and that the principal divisions in Texas 
included the Taovayas [or Taobayas], Tawakoni, Kichai, and Yscanis. 
Herbert E. Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 
1768-1780 (Cleveland, 1914), I, 23, II, 81-85; Texas in the Middle Eight- 
eenth Century, 4; Charles Wilson Hackett, Pichardo’s Treatise, II, 232. 

10Sibley refers to the “lesser Osages, a tribe of Indians settled on the 
Arkansa,” who frequently made war upon the Cadodacho nation. Charles 
Wilson Hackett, Pichardo’s Treatise, II, 78. 
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own & some other Tribes to the relief of his people & to Attack 
the Ozages [Osages] if he could find them, I have not heard 
from him Since his departure; but soon after the Chief left 
home a Small Child of his family Carrying some fire Either 
in or out of his house Set it on fire, it was very Large and com- 
posed of a frame of Timber covered with Thatch upon Ribs of 
Cane & Burnt up in a few Minutes, with all he had in it, & 
his Corn House with his whole Crop of Corn; the disasters of 
this year bear very hard upon them & Strengthen their claim 
upon us for some Assistance. There are now At the Conchetta™ 
Village 23 Barrels of Flour remaining of what was left there 
by Major Freeman, it is Said to have received Some damage 
by getting wet and would not be Worth the Expense of bringing 
it down. If so, I think by dividing of it among the Caddos it would 
have a good Effect, & be the best appropriation of it, when 
Major Freeman left this [Natchitoches] he left with me Some 
Instruction about his Boats & in Case the Voyage should not 
be renewed,” the River is now ten feet higher than it was 
when he went up it last Summer, the Boats might have been 
easily brought down, I shall attend carefully to any Instruc- 
tions I may receive about them, Should it be concluded to have 
the Boats brought down it will require 25 Men, it will be Ex- 
pensive hiring hands here, & the commanding officer will require 
an Order to furnish them. 


Inclosed is a Small Acct. for ten nights & days Service in 
attending the Sick at this Post while the troops were at the 
Sabine River. I had a great deal of fatiague with them. You 
will please dispose of it as you May think proper. 


Am 
Sir Most Respectfully 
Your Obt. Hble Servt. 
John Sibley. 
General Dearborn 


11The Spanish spelling is Conchatas. Sibley’s spelling is Conchattas in 
his report, “Historical sketches of the several Indian Tribes in Louisiana.” 
The first time Sibley uses the name in this letter he spells it Conchattas. 
However, within this same letter, and all letters which follow, he uses the 
form Conchette more frequently than Conchattas. Annals of Congress, 
9th Cong., 2nd Sess., XVI, 1085. 

12In April, 1804, Thomas Freeman was.appointed by President Jefferson 
to explore the Red and Arkansas Rivers. The expedition was postponed due 
to the hostile attitude of Spanish officials; and not until April, 1806, did 
Freeman begin his journey up Red River. After traveling three months 
the Freeman expedition was stopped by a party of Spanish soldiers sent 
by Commandant General Salcedo to find Freeman and to prevent the fur- 
ther exploration of this area. He was checked in his exploration at a point 
where the present boundaries of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas meet. 
Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 13. 
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LETTER 2 


- Natchitoches March 12th 1807 
ir 

From a paragraph in the Presidents Message to the last Con- 
gress, he appears to have been Mistaken with respect to the 
Spaniards having had a Guard at Bayou Pierre Previous to the 
Surrender of Louisiana to the United States. The first guard 
they ever had there, Arrived in June 1805. The 23d of that 
Month I was at Bayou Pierre on Business to see an Amiable 
family distressed with Sickness. On my return I met the Spanish 
Guard Consisting of a Corporal & 5 or 6 soldiers Twelve Miles 
this side of Bayou Pierre, they had not then been there, when 
Capt. Turner Arrived at this place on the 27th of April 
1805.1* The Spanish Government had no Guard this Side of 
Nacogdoches, Except 7 or 8 Soldiers the Commandant of this 
place had about him, nor had they had for about 40 years, since 
their abandonment of the Adaize [Los Adaes].’* Should you 
think it Important I can have these facts Established by the 
depositions of all, or a sufficient number of the Most respectable 
Inhabitants of this part of the Country. By the 
arrival of a number of Persons from Nacogdoches within a few 
days we are Informed that Governor Herrara [Herrera] with 
three Companies of the troops who had left that place have 
returned Again and are fortifying a Hill near the Town of 
Nacogdoches, and that More troops are Expected there, and 
that the Talk of War [between the United States and Spain] 
that had subsided Amongst the Inhabitants after the Sabine 
Campaign had revived. 


I hear every few days by hunting parties from 3 or 400 Miles 
up this River; but Can get no Account of Lieut. Pike. I have 
Engaged for him the friendly Services of all the Indians above 


13At this time the United States was pursuing negotiations at the court 
of Spain to obtain a permanent boundary adjustment between Louisiana 
and Spanish territory. Meanwhile Governor Claiborne of Louisiana and 
Sibley gathered information concerning the boundary, and kept Washington 
informed of border activities. Here, Sibley refers to the occupation of 
Bayou Pierre by Don Antonio Cordero when he was made governor of Texas 
in 1805 with instructions to fortify Texas against aggression by the United 
States. At that time the United States was fortifying Louisiana, and claim- 
ing Texas to the Rio Grande. See W. C. C. Claiborne, Official Letter Books, 
III, 384-392; Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase, 27-28. 

14Marquis Aguayo had expelled the French from East Texas, and re- 
asserted Spanish authority beyond the Sabine by establishing the presidio 
of Los Adaes, which he proclaimed the capital of the province of Texas in 
1721. When Spain received Louisiana at the close of the Seven Years War, 
Los Adaes was abandoned, according to the New Regulations of 1772. Now 
Cordero reoccupied Los Adées and Bayou Pierre as Spanish territory which 
had been temporarily abandoned. Herbert E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle 
Eighteenth Century, 5, 34, 113-115. 
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this On River, & when he does arrive here I shall do every 
hag I Can for him And for Any Indians that May Accompany 
The Indians Seem all friendly to us & well attached to Our 
Government nothing extreordinary has Occurred Amongst them 
Except a Man by the name of Samuel Watson at the Salt Works 
on the 10th. of Jany. last Killing an Indian of the Creek Nation 
by the name of Tom. Watson made his escape & could not be 
Taken though all due Measures were persued to apprehend 
him,————-from what I Can learn The Indian was Coming 
upon Watson with a Knife, & Watson shot him dead. 
The Relations of the Indian were Out hunting a distance off. 
I have not Yet Seen them tho: I dispached a Messenger for 
them some time Ago. I shall Pacify them to prevent any at- 
tempt to retaliate & have no doubt of Succeeding. Tom that is 
Killed was considered a Bad Man by both white & Red people. 
I have been More than Once obliged to Imprisson him for his 
Outrageous Conduct at this place. 


Iam 
Sir Most respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 
John Sibley 
Genl. Dearborn 


LETTER 3 


Natchitoches 3d April 1807 

Sir 

Everything is quiet in this quarter at Present. In the Month 
of Jany. last a party of about 25 Ozages [Osages] crossed Red 
River above the Caddo Nation & stole from the Caddos 72 
Horses, and it is reported have Killed one of a hunting narty 
of white men who went from here & Robed the same.——Eight 
or nine Chochattas (or Creeks) & Alibamis** were out a hunting, 
fell in with the Same party of Ozages, Attacked them in the 
night, killed five of them, Routed the whole party, & Retook 


15In July, 1806, Pike had been sent by General Wilkinson to explore the 
Arkansas and Red Rivers. He had been arrested on the Rio Grande and 
taken to Santa Fé; thence he was sent to Chihuahua, where Commandant 
General Salcedo was holding him for investigation. For details see Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, The Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike—to the 
Headwaters of the Mississippi River—and in New Spain During the Years 
1805-6-7 (New York, 1895; Elliot Coues, ed.), II. 

16The Spanish spelling of this word is Alivamo. They migrated from the 
Alabama River in West Florida. One group lived on Red River near the 
Cadodachos. Another group lived in the Opelousas district. In May, 1804, 
the commandant general decreed that some Indian tribes from Louisiana 
might settle in Texas. A group of Alibamis settled on the Neches south of 
Nacogdoches. Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1085; Mattie 
Austin Hatcher, The Opening of Texas, 76. 
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about 40 of the Horses they had Stolen from the Caddos, they 
have brought in the five Scalps to their Village. 


A few days ago Capt. William Grinnalds Arrived here from 
Nacogdoches, has entered & sworn to a protest Including the 
following Points (viz). That he was master of the Schooner 
Harmoney belonging to Alexandria in Virginia, owned by Capt. 
Tucker of that place, & sailed from Alexandria in Decr. last 
Bound to the W. Indies, was at Antigua & St. Thomas, where 
he took On board One, Moore as a passenger, from thence went 
to Turks Island, took in a Cargo of Salt & Sailed for New 
Orleans. a Day or two after leaving Turks Island, was Boarded 
& Robed of a number of Articles by the Crew of a French 
Privateer, who put on Board him, two prisoners they had taken 
from a Brig belonging to Baltimore; by the names of Craig & 
Dorce. They Layed their course for the Balize [Belize], were 
on Soundings to the East of the Balize [Belize] as he seposed; 
after which Experienced Some Cloudy Bad Weather, Beat off 
& on for Some days, could not find the Balize, Sometimes in 
Sight of a Low Marshy Coast unknown by Any One on Board, 
were Scarse of provisions, when the three passengers & three 
of the Crew Mutinied took the control of the Vessel from him, 
and Ran her ashore On the Coast Some Leagues to the East- 
ward of the River Trinity, where the Vessel & Cargo was lost, 
after abandoning the Vessel the Captain continued with the 
Men, for Some days, groped about Amongst Lakes, Rivers, 
Woods, Swamps, & Praries till they at length fell in with the 
Spanish Post of the Accokesacos [Orcoquisac]'’ about a League 
East of Trinity River in the edge of a large Prarie where they 
found Captain Herrara [Herrera], Brother to the Governor’® 
commanding with about 50 Men, was treated Kindly by him 
[Herrera], who sent Three Soldiers to Escort him to Nacog- 
doches, about 150 miles distant, on his way thither, Met One 
hundred Spanish Soldiers going to Reinforce the Post of Acco- 
kesacos [Orcoquisac], he Arrived at Nacogdoches, found Capt. 
Viana (commonly Called the Inspector) Commanding, about 
three companies who treated him with Hospitality & Kindness, 
this being the first place where he found Existing Anything 


17This presidio was a short distance from the east bank of the Trinity 
River, about two leagues from the bay. The Spaniards called the Indians 
living on the banks of the Trinity Orcoquizas, and named the presidio 
which they founded in 1756, El Orcoquisac, as the site of the Orcoquizas 
village was called. The form of the word adopted by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology is Arkokisa, which is slightly related to Sibley’s spelling 
Accokesacoss. However, the Spanish form is more commonly used. Herbert 
E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 332-342, 346, map. 

18Herrera was the commander of military forces in Texas and not the 
governor of Texas. Cordero was governor of Texas until the spring of 1809. 
Herrera was addressed as governor because he was governor of Nuevo 
Leon before his arrival in Texas in 1806. Provincias Internas, Vol. 201, 


pp. 165-166, 183, B. L. 
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like Civil Government, applied for the Arrest & Imprisonment 
of the Six Mutineers, they were Accordingly Arrested, and 
after remaining there about a Month till the Government came 
to some determination respecting them, they were conducted in 
here [Natchitoches] under a guard of Spanish Soldiers, and 
were taken into the Custody of the Sheriff, have since been 
examined by the Civil Authority, &—recommited for trial, & 
will in three or four days depart from here to New Orleans 
for trial. The Captain has already gone with two of the Crew 
who were not implicated, whose testimony Agrees with his 
relative to the transaction, he expresses himself very gratefull 
to the Commanding Officers of the Accokesacos [Orcoquisac] 
& Nacogdoches for their humanity & kindness. The Guard who 
came here with the Prisoners behaved with great propriety, 
& were very Decent men. 


I have been requested by Major Freeman to have his Boats 
& the articles he left with them at the Conchetta [Conchatta] 
Village brought down to this place as Soon as possible, & have 
taken Means to have it done, they will be here by the 20th. 
Inst. Accidents Excepted, the Service will be performed, Prin- 
cipally by Indians Under the Direction of Mr. Philebare Our 
Indian Interpreter; the Boats will want some Caulking, etc., 
which will be done, the Best Care Shall be taken of the property 
& at the least possible Expense. 


There is no news from Capt. Pike whose Arrival here has 
been looked for for sometime past, I have engaged the Indians 
to give me the earliest Intelligence they get of him; fears are 
expressed that Some Accident has befallen him. 


In my last I mentioned I had been informed by a person from 
Nacogdoches that Gov. Herrara [Herrera] had returned there, 
my informant was Mistaken he had not Arrived there when 
Capt. Grinnalds left that place, but was expected. Capt. Grin- 
nalds left there about the 20th. of March. 


I believe that nearly all the Spanish Troops that were at the 
Sabine River last Fall are now Either at Nacogdoches, the 
Accokesacos [Orcoquisac] & the Trinity River. And it is in 
the Mouth of everybody that Considerable Reinforcements will 
come on as soon as the grass will sustain their Horses, this 
may or may not be so, I do not mention it as to be relied 
on. I do not know of a Single Instance of the Attach- 
ment to us of Any Tribe or Individual Indian being either 
lessened or removed, the Relations of the Creek who was killed 
at the Salt Works by Watson I have Seen & Satisfied. And 
the Relations of the Chacta [Choctaw]*® who was killed in the 


19In Sibley’s historical sketches of the Indians, he described the Choctaws 
as living on the west bank of the Mississippi, and that their number was 
considerable. There were two villages, one was on the Ouachita River, 
another was in the northern part of the Opelousas district. Besides these 
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County of Oppelousas [Opelousas] by Thomas are the Same. 
Some particular Cases require Some Small presents; but they are 
—_— with Caution & to the best of my judgement & discre- 
ion. 


We find Since the peace between the Caddos & Chactas 
[Choctaws]”° that the number of the Latter are very much 
Increased on this side the Mississippi, and Since the death of 
their great Chief they are rambling about in Small Idle Hordes, 
are troublesome amongst the Inhabitants, and often disorderly 
& dishonest. There is not a Man Amonst them fit for a Suc- 
cessor to the Deceased Chief——————I wish to Collect & Settle 
them together & appoint a Chief that they will respect & with 
whom affairs Amongst them may be transacted. We 
find likewise that Inconveniences arise having the factory in 
the little Town of Natchitoches, bringing the Indians Amongst 
the Citizens where there are so many shops or places where 
Spiritous Liquors are Sold, all our Vigilance is ineffectual in 
keeping them from Intoxication, & disturbing the Village, and 
they are when in that State frequently Robed of their property 
by negroes & unprincipled white men with which this place is 
invested——The Troops being stationed here is in Some respects 
Subject to the Same Objections. 


Capt. Strong the Commanding Officer at the Fort here has 
been Under the necessity of paying a Very Extravagant price 
for a few Barrels of Flour the Garrison had been On reduced 
Rations for some days, the Contractor Agent had Encouraged 
the hope of a supply from day to day, or in case of failure a 
substitute of Corn Meal, both of which failing, a small Boat 
Arrived with a few Barrels as the Owner Sayed he was on his 
way with it to Bayou Pierre where he was to have a good Mule 
for each Barrell, he refused to take less for it than $50 a Barrel 
& passed on with it, the Captain was reduced to the Necessity 
of Sending after him & giving him his price, or doing without 
Bread. Since that [incident] Lieut. Pratt has made a trip to 
Natchez in a Small Boat in a less time than it was ever done 
before & brought a small supply. Since that time [flour] has 
Arrived for Sale & offered at Sixteen Dollars a Barrel & it will 
probably be Lower. There are good Mill Seats in this Country 
and Wheat grows as well as Any where, and it may perhaps 
One day be a Flour Country; but Labour when directed to the 
Cultivation of Cotton which is better here than Any where I 


villages there were some wanderers among their tribe, who roved through 
all the high country of Lower Louisiana. Sibley said that neither white 
people nor Indians liked them. Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 2nd Session, 
1087. 


20In Sibley’s survey, made in 1803, he stated that the Choctaws were at 
war with the Cadodachos. These tribes made a peace pact in Natchitoches 
on May 17, 1804, which Sibley witnessed. Sibley to General Dearborn, 
Natchitoches, July 3, 1807, MS., O. R. W. D. 
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know yeilds so large a Profit, that it is no object Amongst the 
Cotton planters to purchase what Flour they want & from 10 
to 14 Dollars a Bbbl. 


I should not have taken the liberty to have troubled you with 
what I have Said above relative to the Flour Capt. Strong pur- 
chased; but the Captain thinks he had Some reason to believe 
such a representation of it may; or will be made, as may, throw 
Some blame On him, and my being made Acquainted with the 
Circumstances by all the parties, enables me so far as I am 
Capable of judging to acquit him of all Blame, having as I 
verily believe no alternative: ——_————_I have this day drawn 
in favour of Thomas M. Linnard for the Sum of four hundred 
Dollars, being for One quarters Salary & Seven Months Sub- 
sistance——————_I have Received your Packet containing the 
Commission Bond ete for Mr. Linnard;”! they will be duly exe- 
cuted & Returned; we have but an hour or two between the 
coming in and going Out of the Mail, it must be deferred till 
next Post. I am very glad of Mr. Linnard’s appointment, he 
is in my Opinion worthy of the trust. I wish my Son was 
placed under him. 

I am 
Sir most Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servt. 
John Sibley 
Genl. Henry Dearborn 


NB The Post not going out so soon as was expected the Oath 
& Bond of Mr Linnard are Enclosed—I observe a Mistake 
in the Bond, in referring to the Law Establishing trading 
houses & says April 21st. 1807.” 


21Mr. Linnard became factor or superintendent of the Indian factory 
(trading post) at Natchitoches. This factory was established in the autumn 
of 1805 by order of the War Department at Sibley’s suggestion. The Sec- 
retary of War to Sibley, May 25, 1805, Letter Book B, April, 1804-July, 
1809, 80-81, I. A. D. I. 

22An act for establishing trading houses with the Indian tribes was passed 
by Congress, April 21, 1806. The superintendent of Indian trade was to 
receive “an annual salary of two thousand dollars, payable quarter yearly, 
at the Treasury of the United States.” Each agent gave bond in such sum 
as the President directed. Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 1 Session, I, 
1287-1290. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Texan Statecraft, 1836-1845. By Joseph William Schmitz. 


San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1941. Pp. x, 266. $2.75. 


There appears here what has been fittingly described as the 
first complete, comprehensive survey of the diplomatic history 
of the Republic of Texas. In his preface the author explains 
that previous investigations bearing on this.general theme are 
in the nature of special studies on single phases of the subject 
or are concerned primarily with other countries and only 
indirectly with Texas. The present work, he adds, proposes 
to record the efforts made to establish Texas as a member of 
the family of states, and to tell “what the Texans wanted, 
how they set about getting it, and to what extent they suc- 
ceeded or failed.” The book has an appropriate title. 


The first chapter presents a review of the early important 
military and political developments in the Republic, and serves 
as a background or introduction for the study proper. The 
eleven remaining chapters relate specifically to such familiar 
phases of the subject as: recognition by the United States; 
failure of the early efforts at annexation; recognition of Texas’ 
independence by France; Lamar’s aggressive policy; James 
Treat’s negotiations in Mexico; the alliance with Yucatan; 
negotiations of James Hamilton in Europe; annexation ma- 
neuvers in Houston’s second administration; further negotia- 
tions in Europe, principally with Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the Hanseatic cities; and, finally, the consummation of 
annexation. There follows a well-arranged bibliography which 
lists all important manuscript material found in the collections 
at The University of Texas, the Texas State Library, and the 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, much of which has been edited, of 
course, and is available in printed form; numerous other official 
documents largely of the governments of Texas and the United 
States; additional printed sources consisting of memoirs, remi- 
niscences, published works, et cetera; and, of course, pertinent 
secondary material. The most important single source of infor- 
mation used is The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
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of Texas. Apparently the only other access the author had to 
documents emanating from foreign governments (in addition 
to the United States, of course) was through means of tran- 
scripts and privately edited material. With something over 600 
footnotes to the 235 pages of text, the book is well documented. 
There is also an adequate index, but no illustrative material such 
as maps and pictures. 


Texan Statecraft is not exactly an easy book to read. Far 
from being brilliant, Professor Schmitz’s style here seems some- 
what labored. In places the phraseology is rather awkward, not 
to say ungrammatical. Two cases in point may be noted. On 
the opening page we read that the land laws of the United 
States were changed so in 1820 that “cash had to be paid for 
all locations.” James Treat renewed his efforts to interest Texas 
in his plan to secure a recognition of independence by Mexico 
when his information from that country “got to be more 
promising of success” (p. 98). The interrelation of different 
phases of the story, as brought out in some instances, tends 
to make the presentation a bit confusing. On the whole the 
book is well proportioned; yet in some cases the amount of 
detail given threatens to upset the balance. One may well ques- 
tion, for instance, whether the vagaries of Alphonse de Saligny, 
the French chargé d’affaires to Texas, in connection with the 
Franco-Texienne bill and the “pig incident” justify seven pages 
(154-161) in this survey. 


The author is not consistent in the matter of terminology. 
The joint resolution by which the United States Congress for- 
mally authorized the annexation of Texas is*referred to also as 
the “resolution” (p. 225), the “annexation bill” (pp. 222, 223), 
and the “bill” (p. 225). More significant slips in this respect, 
however, relate to treaty-making. It is hardly appropriate to 
regard the document signed by Santa Anna and brought to 
Texas by James Robertson in 1843 as a “treaty” (p. 196). The 
Senate “ratified” (pp. 145, 149, 191) and “passed” (p. 191) 
treaties, and received one “for confirmation” (p. 181). A treaty 
was voted upon by “Congress” (p. 130), while another could 
not be ratified without the “consent of Congress” (p. 149). The 
Constitution of the Republic of Texas, like that of the United 
States, designated the President and the Senate as the sole 
agents in treaty-making. A survey of the Secret Journals of 
the Senate, Republic of Texas, confirms the reviewer in the 
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opinion that the action of the Texas Senate upon treaties, like 
that of the United States Senate, was limited to granting or 
withholding its advice and consent to ratification — with or 
without amendments, of course. 


The book is singularly free of purely typographical errors. 
Two such, however, may be noted. Certainly “December 12, 
1836” (p. 103) should read December 12, 1839; while in the 
bibliography the family name of Charles A. Gulick is given 
as “Gluick” (p. 242). The Dictionary of American Biography, 
however, is listed as “The American Biographical Dictionary” 
(p. 82, note 51). This item, moreover, is one of several cited 
in footnote references but not included in the bibliography. 


It is a source of regret that so much space was required to 
analyze what the reviewer regards as weaknesses of this volume. 
They are, after all, relatively minor both in quantity and sub- 
stance as compared to the estimable qualities of this authorita- 
tive survey. The author deserves the thanks of his fellow- 
students for having made such a contribution to the existing 
literature in the field of Texas history. 


R. EARL MCCLENDON. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College. 


Gail Borden, Pioneer. By Clarence R. Wharton. 


San Antonio: The Naylor Co., 1941. Pp. vii, 229. Frontispiece. $2.50. 


The publication of the biography of Gail Borden, Jr., helps 
to fill a gap in Texas history that has been somewhat puzzling. 
That no historian of Texas has delved heretofore into Borden’s 
life in Texas occasions some surprise; that chroniclers of the 
rise of American industry during and after the Civil War have 
also neglected him only adds to the surprise. Although not an 
exhaustive study, this book does represent a beginning in por- 
traying the life of this many-sided man who was journalist, 
public servant, and benefactor of mankind. 


Emphasis has been placed on Borden’s activities from his 
arrival in New Orleans in 1822, when he first learned of Austin’s 
projected colony, to his experiments with the meat biscuit in 
the late 1840’s. Of fourteen chapters in the book, ten are de- 
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voted to this period. The latter part of Borden’s life, during 
which he emerged as a founder of a great industry and a man 
of national importance, is sketched more hastily. His twenty- 
year struggle to patent his condensed milk invention and his 
persistent efforts to finance the marketing of both his milk and 
meat products are treated in a mere fifty pages. 


The book is written in an easy, rather popular style that at 
times becomes prolix. It is not documented. At the end is a 
discussion of several sources drawn upon by the late Mr. Whar- 
ton, but no complete bibliography is given. Taken as a whole, 
the book is quite interesting and readable, but discursive and 


not always authoritative. 
JOE B. FRANTZ. 


Austin, Texas. 


Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical Documents. 
By J. Villasana Haggard. Assisted by Malcolm Dallas 
McLean. Archives Collection, University of Texas. 
Oklahoma City: Photoprinted by Semco Color Press, 1941. Pp. 
198. $1.50. 

Here is another book that should have been available many 
years ago. Translators and students of history who must read 
documents in the Spanish language have until now had to learn 
slowly and painfully, each for himself, some of the things that 
can be learned simply by turning the pages of this little book. 


The author’s approach to his subject is eminently sensible, 
and his treatment of the various intricacies that a translator 
of historical documents must cope with is clear and illuminating. 
The painstaking care and industry that have gone into his work 
are evident in the long bibliography and in the numerous notes. 
I have been especially impressed by the chapter entitled “Paleog- 
raphy,” where I find, for the first time, a good, informative 
account of such mechanical aids as the microfilm process. 


There are, besides interesting reproductions of manuscripts 
from different epoches, a number of excellent translations in 
which the use of brackets, however, seems to me excessive. 
I have always felt that brackets are a nuisance to the reader, 
and the author (on page 111) agrees with me, but insists that 
they are necessary for the sake of accuracy. But I believe that 
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constant use of them may take the place of careful, idiomatic 
rendering and give a pseudo-scientific air to the translator’s 
work, which is surely closer kin to art than to science. But if 
some of the rules laid down in this handbook seem arbitrary, 
it should be remembered that such rules are indispensable when 
numbers of inexperienced translators are working together on 
the same project, as often happens. 


Not the least valuable part of the book is the section which 
contains lists of Spanish words and phrases and their English 
equivalents. Most of these are not to be found in the diction- 
aries—not with their special meanings, anyway—but they are 
all too common in the historical manuscripts that have to do with 
the Southwest, as every one who has done any work in that field 
knows only too well. Among the most confusing of the terms 
that Mr. Haggard has defined are those which describe caste. 
Even with the definitions, I must admit that I am still some- 
what confused. For instance, after finding that a cambijo is 
the child of an albarrazado and a negro woman, I discover that 
an albarrazado is the child of a gibaro and an Indian woman. 
A gibaro is the child of a lobo and a mulatto woman. A lobo 
is the child of a chino and a mulatto woman. And so it goes, 
on and on. I am fascinated to find, also, (p. 48) that an 
ahi te estds (“there you are”) is the child of a no te entiendo 
(“I don’t understand you’) and an Indian woman. I find no 
definition for a no te entiendo. I hope that the author, in some 
later edition, will have the patience to give us a diagram of 
these intricate relationships. I am sure that the vocabulary of 
words and phrases with special meanings will, in later editions, 
be greatly enlarged, for, helpful though it is, it is not any- 
where near complete. 


Indeed, the only serious fault that I can find with this little 
book is simply that it is far too little. The author promises 
us, in his foreword, that additions will be made to it from time 
to time until the final edition is printed, in 1945. Meanwhile, 
we should be grateful for what he has done in a field where 
nothing worth mentioning has been done before. 


CHARLES RAMSDELL, JR. 
General Land Office, Austin, Texas. 


Book Reviews 


The Bad Man of the West. By George Hendricks. 


San Antonio: The Naylor Co., 1941. Pp. 310. Drawings by Frank 
A. Stanush, photographs, appendix, and bibliography. $3.50. 
George Hendricks, of the University High School, Austin, 
Texas, has written a lively book about the famous characters 
of the West, which will interest those who seek generalizations 
and theories about the bad man. In point of time, the book 
covers more than a century, from the early 1800’s to well within 
the 1900’s; the field of action is as wide as the West, in the 
widest sense. The bad men include every shade of “badness” 
from “mildly” bad men, some of whom this reviewer believes 
would be very much surprised to find themselves included, to 
depraved murderers. About two hundred and fifty bad men are 
included; some are mentioned only once, while others appear 
twenty or even fifty times. Many are peace officers, and, while 
the inclusion of some of these in a compendium of bad men 
is a natural, logical and truthful association, it is nevertheless 
confusing to find the two categories of pioneer frontiersmen 
so closely knit in a discussion of the one. 


The author’s attempt at generalization is awkward for the 
reason that he has relied upon weak data, superficial or popu- 
larized treatments, and a few unreliable sources. Billy the Kid 
is mentioned fifty-eight times, and without reference to the 
writings of John W. Poe or Pat Garrett. Other solid reference 
writing like Miguel Oter’s My Life on the Frontier, and W. E. 
Connelly’s Wild Bill and His Era are strangely ignored, in the 
light of the author’s statement that he has checked and “double- 
checked” all the evidence. 


In method, the book is unique. In each of his nine chapters, 
the author has proposed a question or stated a generalization; 
these he proceeds to substantiate by numerous examples of 
actions of bad men, quoting the words of a named person 
without reference to the particular book from which he quotes. 
The reader is confused by oft repeated mention of some char- 
acters in as many as twenty or more places, in spite of the fact 
that the author uses phrases like “as we shall see,” and “as 
we have seen.” 


By chapters, with inviting headings like “Motives and Influ- 
ences Affecting the Bad Man,” “Description of the Bad Man,” 
and “Inheritance or Environment?’, the author presents his 
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analysis of the motives, philosophy, technique, or chivalry of all 
bad men. The weakness of his logic is discernible; for example, 
an appendix describes only fifty-eight bad men as to height, 
color of eyes, etc., and arrives at a conclusion: “the Composite 
Bad Man.” The birth dates of thirty-nine are used to show that 
the median year of their birth is 1851; eighteen of a certain 
thirty-two were born in the South, and the inference is made 
that bad men “were mostly sons of the South.” In fact, the 
author, on page 189, says two-thirds were. Not only is the 
reasoning faulty, but certain errors glare. Keelboaters is mis- 
spelled on page 28. Many sentences are loosely constructed, not 
to say artless and clumsy. These callow constructions tend to 
confuse the reader, along with inaccuracies arising from the 
fluent style, and the straining for emphasis and dramatic pres- 
entation, manifested in the use of such words as “Wow!” and 
“So What?”. The prize slip is the rifle, mentioned in a sentence 
on page 195, which the author has shooting twenty-one buck- 
shot. Mark Twain was twenty-six in 1861, and not fifteen as 
Mr. Hendricks states on page 135. 

In his preface the author proposes to “winnow facts from 
legend ;” and to correct “distorted and deliberately exaggerated” 
tales of Western bad men. It does not seem that his book ac- 
complishes his purpose, but rather that he has repeated many 
“tall tales,” although he does at times draw attention to the 
fact that they are likely exaggerated. “The lore of the Wild 
West is a fascinating subject, and its atmosphere does per- 
meate . . .” his book. As folklore the book is interesting. 
The end-covers, as well as the photographs and drawings, are 
valuable as showing some of the more dramatic incidents and 
notable characters mentioned in the text. 

CHARLES F. WARD. 


New Mexico Military Institute. 


Justice in Grey: A History of the Judicial System of the Con- 
federate States of America. By William M. Robinson, Jr. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 

xxi, 713. $7.50. 
This volume is the most important contribution to the history 
of the Confederate States of America in many years. For many 
reasons, but chiefly because its records were scattered and lost 
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while the men who knew it from the inside left no account of 
it, little has been known about the Confederate judicial system. 
The story could not be told without these records, and Colonel 
Robinson’s first task was to find them. In this he was surpris- 
ingly successful, for although he did not recover them all, with 
the aid of the Survey of Federal Archives he found enough to 
outline the dimensions of the system and to fill in most of its 
story. Some records are still missing, while others—like those 
for the Eastern and Western Districts of Texas—were discov- 
ered too late for use in preparing this work. Readers of The 
Quarterly will recall the article by Dr. T. R. Havins two years 
ago on the administration of the Confederate Sequestration 
Act which was based upon the newly discovered records of 
one of these courts. 


Colonel Robinson’s study has taken a wide range, but he has 
covered each sector with meticulous detail. After examining 
anew the plans in the Provisional and “Permanent” Constitu- 
tions for a judicial system and analyzing the two fundamental 
acts of the Provisional Congress which (1) provided for a 
Department of Justice and (2) established “the judicial courts 
of the Confederate States,” he has looked closely into the or- 
ganization, jurisdiction and functioning of the Confederate dis- 
trict courts, the territorial and other inferior courts of the new 
federal set-up, the military courts, the varied duties of the 
Department of Justice, and even the several state judicial sys- 
tems. On nearly all these subjects he has thrown much new 
light. 


It is manifestly impossible to list all the contributions in a 
work of such dimensions. Colonel Robinson believes, as do most 
other students of the subject, that the changes the Confederates 
made in the older constitutional system in adapting it to their 
use were improvements. One of these, in the judicial branch, 
was the omission of the circuit courts from the new federal 
system and the consolidation of their jurisdiction and functions 
with those of the district courts. Another was the raising of 
the office of the Attorney General to the dignity of an executive 
Department of Justice—the first such department in any Anglo- 
Saxon country—and the assigning of additional duties to its 
care. In the absence of the circuit courts and of a supreme 
court—which, though required by the Constitution, was never 
established—the district courts became the backbone of the Con- 
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federate system. They are given fairly full treatment here 
although, as already indicated, some gaps in the records are 
apparent. A separate chapter is allotted to the two district 
courts of Georgia, for which the records are very nearly com- 
plete. The work of these Georgia courts may be regarded as 
typical. The material on the territorial courts of Arizona and 
the Indian Territory is new, even if not exciting; that in the 
two chapters on “Courts-Martial and Military Courts” and on 
“Martial Law and the Suspension of the Writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus,” though not new, is difficult of access and is now brought 
together and clarified. 


Perhaps the most interesting section of the book is that which 
traces the controversy over the establishment of a Supreme 
Court for the Confederate States. The temporary plan of the 
Provisional Constitution proved impracticable and was never 
put into effect. In the spring of 1862 bills to organize the Court 
appeared in each House of Congress, but were indefinitely post- 
poned or died in committee. Another, introduced in the Senate 
in January, 1863, by Benjamin H. Hill of Georgia, was attacked 
by a group of state rights men headed by W. L. Yancey of 
Alabama who proposed to deprive the Court of all appellate 
jurisdiction over cases in state courts. After the Yancey group 
succeeded in eliminating this appellate jurisdiction they allowed 
the bill to pass the Senate. In the House it was championed in 
its original form by young A. H. Garland of Arkansas (des- 
tined to become Attorney General of the United States) in a 
powerful argument. Nevertheless, the bill was killed by post- 
ponement. This is the first adequate account of this controversy. 
Colonel Robinson has added interest to his narrative by includ- 
ing the most pertinent portions of the speeches of Yancey and 
Garland. He found the original manuscript of Garland’s speech 
in the “Confederate Archives” in Washington. 


An appendix contains a list of sources and groups of specimen 
documents. In addition to the general index there is also one 
of courts and cases. The nature of the subject matter makes 
this volume rather heavy reading, but the style is clear and it 
occasionally sparkles with a sharp comment or an amusing 
characterization. The few errors of fact noted are too trivial 


to be mentioned. 
CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 


The University of Texas. 
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The Clarks, An American Phenomenon. By William D. Mangum. 
New York: Silver Bow Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 257. $2.50. 


Charles A. Beard says: “The Clark book is one of the most 
amazing stories of American economy and life that has ever 
been written. It is a document on the wages of greed and irre- 
sponsible wealth. It is powerful in its stark brevity and con- 
ciseness.” 


Similarly extravagant statements have somehow been ex- 
tracted from a number of equally eminent and competent people, 
among them Edward Alsworth Ross, who wrote the Introduc- 
tion in the course of which he remarked: “The author makes 
charges which would undoubtedly lay him open to ruin by many 
successful libel suits were he not in a position to substantiate 
them.” 


In spite of himself, this reviewer is inclined to believe that 
this is the explanation of the praise that has been heaped upon 
the book. It is the fact that the author goes beyond mere muck- 
raking to indulge in the dangerous pastime of near-libelous 
writing that gives the book something of the “thriller” quality 
of a detective story. This, we suspect, constitutes its basic 
appeal rather than its alleged “stark brevity,” “vivid style,” 
“objectivity,” and “directness.” Writing from the inside posi- 
tion of a close business associate, the author could and dared 
to say that which no other biographer might have said without 
facing a libel suit. And even this story was not published until 
the Clark fortune was largely dissipated and the Clark family, 
broken by the death of its men, was represented only by a few 
remale descendants. 


In the author’s own words this is “the biography of an 
Argonaut of the early sixties and his children, each of whom 
in his own way, outgrew the West.” It is written by the man 
who was for thirty years the business agent of one of the sons 
of the principal character, a son whom the writer labels a sex 
pervert, at the same time confessing to have served him for 
many years as secretary-treasurer in two of his companies. 
This business relationship constitutes one of the sources on 
which the author draws for his data. For the rest, there is only 
the statement: “The material comes from many sources... . 
Data not resting upon personal knowledge or contacts were 
obtained from sources regarded as reliable. 
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The book is the story of the Clark Family—William Andrews 
Clark, Sr., his two wives, three sons, and three daughters. Six 
chapters are devoted to brief histories of the rather risqué 
doings of each of these persons, and the book closes with a 
“Finale” in which the family squabbles which followed the 
death of the copper king in 1925 are aired. The sons finally 
dying, worn out by dissipation and family bickerings, the 
sisters liquidated the properties and set themselves to the task 
of spending the money. In that effort some of them are still 
engaged. 

A fitting conclusion to the narrative is found in the state- 
ment: “The State gave to him generously of its natural re- 
sources, and afforded him the basis for the erection of one 
of the fortunes of the century. Within four years after his 
death there remained little of substance by which to remember 
him. Montana remains today, so far as the Clarks are con- 
cerned, a forgotten state.” 

The book, though not the “priceless social document,” which 
the blurbs suggest, is still a very good book and will repay 


reading. 
REx D. HOPPER. 


The University of Texas. 


Emigrés in the Wilderness. By T. Wood Clarke. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xvi, 247. $3.00. 


This volume is devoted to the romantic story of French 
refugees, many of them well-to-do and of noble blood, who 
sought safety in the United States after the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic period. Part I concerns the royalist refugees 
who settled on the New York and Pennsylvania frontiers, where 
they hoped to reconstruct their feudal chateaux and prepare an 
asylum for their king and queen, until the revolutionary storms 
had sufficiently subsided to permit a return home. Part II deals 
with Bonapartist émigrés after the fall of Napoleon. Part III 
is a recapitulation of the weird, mystery tale of Eleazar Wil- 
liams, missionary to the Oneidas, resident of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, and dauphin claimant to the French throne. 


French aristocrats had their troubles in the American wilder- 
ness. Castorland, on the shores of Lake Ontario, ended in debt 
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and failure. The fate of Asylum, in the Susquehanna Valley, 
where la grande maison was made ready for Louis and Marie 
Antoinette, and aristocrats sought distraction in music, cards, 
and dancing, was little different. French settlements in northern 
New York were eventually ruined by the Erie Canal which 
diverted pioneers to other areas. Land speculations by organi- 
zations like La Compagnie de New York and the Asylum Com- 
pany, composed of the Frenchmen, De Noailles and Talon, the 
Irishman Keating, and those Pennsylvanian plungers, Robert 
Morris and John Nicholson, played an important part in bringing 
French refugees to America. Later, the Bonapartists came, and 
Joseph Bonaparte, erstwhile king of Naples and Spain, rode in 
a coach and six to the 27,000 acres he had acquired in the 
wilderness of northern New York, and a coterie of Napoleon’s 
officers, including the famous Marshal Grouchy, settled on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. 

This is an interesting tale which will particularly delight local 
antiquarians and genealogists. It could have been told in shorter 
compass. Nevertheless, when you next drive through New York 
and Pennsylvania, you will want to hunt up the “Old French 
Road;” Deferiet and La Fargeville, New York; Frenchtown 
and Dushore, Pennsylvania, the latter a corruption of Dupetit- 
Thouars; the Le Ray Mansion at Leraysville, New York; the 
site of the mysterious Muller House twelve miles from Colgate 
University, and the crumbling grave stones with strange French 
names in old village cemeteries. 

Judged by the standards of professional historical scholarship, 
the book has its defects. Facts are intertwined with local le- 
gends, and the omission of footnotes is particularly exasperat- 
ing when one would like to check the sources for some of the 
most interesting tales. There is no mention of French refugee 
settlements in the Middle West and South, save for a brief para- 
graph on Gallipolis, to which there is no reference in the bibli- 
ography. Though Draper of Wisconsin considered Eleazar Wil- 
liams a fraud, the author refuses to commit himself concerning 
the weird tale of the dauphin, and merely retells it as a sort 
of mystery story. The illustrations and maps are good. The 
bibliography is not complete and omits so important a work as 
J. S. Reeves’ study of the Napoleonic exiles, published in The 


Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
CARL WITTKE. 


Oberlin College. 
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El Porfirismo, Historia de un Régimen: El Nacimiento (1876- 
1880). By José C. Valadés. 


Mexico, D. F.: Porrua y Hijos, 1941. Pp. xxiii, 450. 10 pesos in 
paper binding; 15 pesos in cloth. 


The estimation of the Diaz regime has gone through two 
distinct stages and is now entering a third. During the latter 
days of the Diaz government, before the revolution, Don Porfirio 
was pictured as the greatest Mexican of all time, a fine and 
progressive administrator who had brought Mexico from the 
depths of despair to the heights of prosperity; immediately 
after the revolution, Diaz was portrayed as a bloody arch- 
tyrant. José C. Valadés is now leading the way for a new evalua- 
tion, which is a more sane and unbiased analysis of the period. 
The intention of the author is to write a three-volume work, 
only the first of which has been published to date; the remain- 
ing two are planned for the next three or four years. 


This volume covers the first eight years of the Diaz period, 
going through the administration of Manuel Gonzalez. The 
treatment of the subject, from the standpoint of documenta- 
tion, style, and organization, is unique in many respects. Unlike 
most Mexican historians. Valadés has amply documented his 
work and has left no doubt as to the sources of his information. 
His style is clear and simple, painting a picture of the period 
in such a manner that one almost lives in the era. 


Abandoning the stereotyped manner that is so often used in 
historical works, the author divides the book into ten chapters 
dealing with various threads of the period, developing each indi- 
vidually for the eight-year period handled. Dispensing with 
the purely political aspects of the regime in one chapter, the 
author moves on to the other elements that made up the Diaz 
period. His second division deals with the development of a 
Mexican economy and industry, concerning which he points out 
the difficulties encountered and the general advancement. He 
then passes to a full and enlightening discussion of banditry 
and rebellion, of which there was a considerable amount. His 
treatment of the social conditions of the age is very interesting 
and gives a picture of the times, discussing the factors involved 
and the trends. The rights of private property and the agrarian 
problem are dealt with at some length, followed by a full 
analysis of the Church situation and the beginnings of the 
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Protestant movement in the country. Foreign relations, partic- 
ularly with the United States, are handled in some detail, with 
the author giving some points of United States-Mexican rela- 
tions that are not generally known. The resources of the coun- 
try and the fiction of its vast wealth are discussed along with 
the infiltration of foreign capital and the building of railways, 
roads, and other systems of communication. The final chapter 
deals with the philosophical and educational development of the 
nation, including the beginnings of new political philosophies 
and general cultural movements. 

Probably the most arresting portion of the volume is that 
concerning the system of taxation (chapter V). In discussing 
the absence of a national system of taxation in the period prior 
to the Diaz regime, Valadés says “. . . . it was owing, in reality, 
to the non-existence of a National State” (p. 199). He goes 
on to say: “The State, in Mexico, before the birth of the 
Porfirista regime, was a fiction” (p. 200), and “The disorder 
was the resulting effect of the non-existence of the State” (p. 
201). 


While some opinions are expressed by the author with which 
some American readers will probably not agree, there is no 
doubt that the work is of a great deal of value, and a real 
contribution to scholarship and to the knowledge of the history 


of Mexico. 
CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. 


The University of Texas. 


A History of Chile. By Luis Galdames. Translated and edited 
by Isaac Joslin Cox. 


Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 
xviii, 565. $5.00. 

Almost no review could describe adequately the gap filled by 
and the many qualities of this fourth product of the Inter- 
American Historical Series. Indeed, if there is a weakness in 
the book, and it can hardly be called that, it is the dispropor- 
tionate emphasis placed on the independence period. Or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that the book contains 
too little on the post-independence era. Although Galdames has 
added little that is new in the history of Chile, this translation 
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is the first adequate history of Chile in English yet produced, 
and as such it is welcomed by teachers of the history of the 
other Americas. 

After a preliminary short chapter on the early natives of 
Chile, Galdames devotes five chapters to the colonial period 
and five to the independence movement and early period of 
political instability to 1830. Since only ten chapters are allowed 
for developments since 1830 (and two of these cover foreign 
relations and contemporary social developments), the division 
of emphasis seems a trifle lopsided. This lack of balance is 
emphasized by the number of pages devoted to the early cen- 
turies (254) as compared with those covering the later period 
(157). Professor Cox has supplied ninety-four pages of brief 
but complete and very helpful biographies of the important 
actors on the historical stage of Chile, and by adding many 
scholarly notes has preserved the vigorous and easy-flowing 
style of the original Spanish text. The printing and general 
format of the book follow the usual excellence of this series 
printed by the University of North Carolina Press. 


Sefior Galdames leans heavily on his predecessor, the great 
Chilean historian and educator, Diego Barros Arana, but he 
has frequently introduced his own interpretations, already well 
known to historians in the original Spanish texts of his works. 
Since the policy of letting the translator and editor of the work 
as well as the editor of the series add their comments has been 
followed also in this volume of the series, the product may be 
considered to be three times as valuable! The editor has more- 
over added explanatory notes on subjects that could perhaps 
be found only in encyclopedic references in Spanish, a commend- 
able policy to be adopted if the book is to serve its true purpose. 


The author is impartial in selecting and presenting his ma- 
terials. In fact, seldom has such objectivity been displayed in a 
Latin-American historian. He has no special point of view as 
far as can be noted. He is no special pleader. Perhaps he fails 
to challenge thought by omitting contentious matter, but is that 
the purpose of the historian? His impartiality is especially 
noted in his comments (or lack of comments?) on the church- 
state conflict during the administrations of Bulnes (pp. 284- 
285), Montt (p. 302), Pérez (p. 313), and Santa Maria (p. 
339). Without doubt far too little space is given to the period 
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from 1891 to 1920, only ten pages. To offset this defect there 
is an excellent chapter on cultural and social progress in the 
liberal regime from 1861 to 1891. In a similar manner the 
importance of the Balmaceda era is sacrificed for more room 
for the Alessandri era and the “Reformist Drive,” 1925-1931. 
Those interested in recent developments may be disappointed in 
the little space provided for the Popular Front and its work, 
supplied mostly by the editor, but it might have been well to 
omit entirely this new period or to mention it only briefly in 
order to prevent the introduction of hasty contemporary judg- 
ments into an otherwise excellent and first-class history. 


FRITZ L. HOFFMAN. 
University of Colorado. 


South America and Hemisphere Defense. By J. Fred Rippy. 


Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 
101. $1.50. 


The book is a series of lectures delivered by J. Fred Rippy, 
professor of Latin American history at the University of Chi- 
cago, at Louisiana State University as the “Fleming Lectures” 
for 1941. 


In the first lecture Dr. Rippy discusses the evolution of “the 
American System,” briefly tracing its history through a period 
of more than a hundred years. The second lecture is a discus- 
sion of the resources and politics of South America, empha- 
sizing that the material resources are of no more profound 
importance than the human resources. The third lecture is a 
bird’s-eye view of trade and commercial relations of South 
America with the rest of the world. This lecture traces the 
development of those relations and notes the consideration they 
must receive in present world strategy of the United States. The 
fourth and concluding lecture deals with our financial relations 
with South American countries, and with visionary promotional 
schemes and the exploitation of those countries—and of gullible 
American investors—by well known high-powered financiers and 
speculating bankers who have dumped on the American public 
numerous private and governmental South American bond is- 
sues. He unhesitatingly gives names, dates, places, amounts, 
and the sure-shot promotional margins. He admits, however, 
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that the portions of the investments which were actually used 
for the purposes prescribed were a magnificent contribution 
to the continent’s development, although nearly sixty-eight per 
cent of the securities were in partial or total default at the 
end of 1939. 


In each of the lectures Dr. Rippy shows the important bear- 
ing which the facts and events he narrates have upon Ameri- 
can unity and hemisphere solidarity and defense. He fears that 
“the long era of security from European strife may be ap- 
proaching its end; that the Americas may soon have to choose 
between war for the maintenance of their independence, and 
submission to exploitation and slavery.” Many Americans will 
join him in his urgent “hope and belief that in this crisis no 
nation, group or individual will renounce faith in the American 
System nor imperil its future in any way.” Upon retrospective 
survey of the high points of Dr. Rippy’s book, the thought 
persistently arises that every American nation should surely 
feel a kinship of struggles and dangers, hopes and aspirations— 
with every other nation of the western world. Each is now con- 
fronted with grave perils which only a unified hemisphere de- 
fense can successfully combat. 


In covering so wide a range in time and events Dr. Rippy 
could of necessity touch upon many matters only briefly. He 
travels too swiftly and he covers “too much territory in too 
little space” to fully satisfy the special students. His book evi- 
dences extensive and intelligent research, but following the 
custom set by his predecessors in the Fleming Series, he omitted 
citations and bibliography. Such omission will be a disappoint- 
ment to those who wish to inquire further into matters in- 


volved in his discussions. 
BEN B. HUNT. 


Austin, Texas. 


Workbook of American History. By Rudolph Leopold Biesele. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941. Pp. 171. $1.10. 


This reviewer is pleased that Dr. Biesele has finally published 
his Workbook in American History. It is a product of many 
years of experience in teaching the survey course in American 
history. This is not the traditional syllabus, but exactly what 
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the title implies—a workbook. In every respect it is carefully 
planned and executed. If any published work of this character 
was ever based on “clinical evidence,” this one is. Any feature 
or device incorporated in Dr. Biesele’s Workbook has been 
tested repeatedly. 

Some educational experts profess to believe that a workbook 
or syllabus is not necessary; they express concern that the 
student may be robbed of his initiative. Dr. Biesele apparently 
has anticipated this criticism by constructing his Workbook 
in such fashion that the student can amplify the basic outline 
as fully as his individual desires and needs dictate. The loose- 
leaf style, punched for the standard three-ring notebook, en- 
ables the student to insert as many additional pages and maps 
as desired. As far as the basic outline for the survey course is 
concerned there exists a pretty universal agreement regarding 
the essential topics in American history. Possibly the most 
effective argument that may be advanced for a workbook is 
the fact that with the ever-lengthening chronicle of American 
history the instructor finds it more difficult with each passing 
year to cover the whole, give proper emphasis to recent history, 
and bring the chronicle down to the last crisis in our national 
history. 

Some of the numerous features which make Dr. Biesele’s 
Workbook something more than the traditional syllabus should 
be noted. Specifically designed to accompany Harold U. Faulk- 
ner’s American Political and Social History, there is a factual 
outline of each chapter of the text. But there is much more. 
Review questions follow each chapter; these are neatly phrased 
and cover essentials. In addition, there are four sets of review 
exercises, and the seven significant charts may well serve to 
inspire the student to contrive additional ones. The map ex- 
ercises are especially to be commended. The requisite outline 
maps are furnished as well as guide maps for some. Some of 
the exercises are based on maps in the textbook. For additional 
readings there are numerous citations to Commager, Documents 
of American History. This type of supplementary reading is 
to be preferred, and it goes a long way toward breaking down 
the sweeping generalizations of textbook and lectures. 

Dr. Biesele’s Workbook in American History deserves the 
careful consideration of all instructors in this field who are 
looking for an efficient tool always available in the hands of | 
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the individual student. Here is a study guide to furnish edu- 
cational stimuli and to supplement effectively the exhortations 
of the teacher in the classroom. 

WILLIAM A. PITKIN. 


Superior State Teachers College. 


Writing History. By Sherman Kent. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941. Pp. xi, 186. 


Into the little manual, Writing History, Sherman Kent of 
Yale University has packed a remarkable amount of very valua- 
ble information and guidance. The discussion which appears in 
this book is a very clear indication of the fact that the author 
has spent many hours of careful thinking on the problem of 
directing college students in the writing of historical essays. 
This book should be a very welcome aid to all history majors 
in those colleges and universities which require an essay at the 
close of undergraduate study. It should help them to solve the 
important problems of finding a subject, of doing research, of 
organizing the material found during the research, and of 
actually writing the essay. This manual should also be wel- 
comed by students who are required to write a thesis in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the master’s degree. Can- 
didates for the doctoral degree who have escaped the discipline 
involved in writing a senior essay or a master’s thesis will also 
find this book very helpful. 

In the first chapter the author discusses the topic, “Why 
History.” In the next four chapters he deals with finding the 
perfect topic, the elements of research, the organization of ma- 
terial, and the writing of the essay. The sixth chapter, thirty- 
three pages in length, contains an abbreviated manual of style 
and usage. In a bibliographical note of ten pages the author 
points out that “there is an unbelievably large literature about 
the subject of history itself” (p. 103) and lists references on 
many phases of historiography. In the appendix, twenty pages 
long, Professor Kent gives consideration to the subject of mak- 
ing an appendix. 

All in all, it can be said that this book is a very valuable, clear, 
and suggestive presentation of a difficult problem. It will help 
the student who is confronted with the work of producing a 
serious piece of historical writing by saving him many hours 
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of fruitless search and aimless deliberation, but it will not, as 
the author says between the lines, fully do away with the advice 
and help which the student’s director can give. Both the author 
and the publisher deserve much praise for this book. 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 


Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools with 
Applications to Allied Studies. Revised edition. By Henry 
Johnson. 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xv, 467. $3.00. 


When the original edition of this book appeared in 1915, 
Nicholas Murray Butler wrote the introduction. Twenty-five 
years later he added what might be termed a postscript and 
said: “I see no reason to change any word of what was written 
as Introduction to this volume a quarter-century ago. The im- 
portance of a clear understanding of what history means and 
of the necessity of learning to interpret it in order to under- 
stand the happenings of today have [sic] grown by leaps and 
bounds. In fact, history, and particularly the philosophy of 
history, is the one great dominating subject to which the intel- 
lectual leaders of the world must turn for guidance and for 
inspiration” (p. x). 

The preface of the revised edition acknowledges a “consid- 
erable change in organization and an entire rewriting of much 


- of the old work” (p. xi). This became necessary not only be- 


cause so many books and articles on the teaching of history 
have appeared in the twenty-five year period, but also because 
the book now contains applications to allied studies. “Teaching 
Chronology” and “The Treatment of Current Events” are the 
titles of two new chapters. More class exercises have been in- 
troduced “in deference to the wishes of teachers” (p. xi). 

The original edition will probably go out of print now. The 
revised edition will, no doubt, be as popular as the original and 
will render a very useful service in training teachers of history 
in particular and of the social studies in general. Teachers who 
conduct courses on the teaching of history and the social studies 
in our teachers’ colleges and our schools of education will want 
a copy to keep abreast of the literature of their courses. 


R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 
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REVISED TO MEET | 


the new needs and purposes of | 
Spanish teaching and learning 


Casis, Switzer and Harrison's 


EL MUNDO 
ESPANOL 


TWO VOLUMES 


For a two-year high school (or two- or three-semester 
college) course, a general introduction to the Spanish- 
speaking world—its language, customs, literature, and 
culture, with special emphasis on the Spanish Ameri- 
can countries in their relation to the United States. 


New features include radio and auditorium pro- 
grams, colored illustrations and maps, extensive pro- 
vision for practice in speaking everyday Spanish, and 
interesting readings in English on Spanish American 
life. 


* Adopted in Texas on the Multiple List 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


713 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 


Announcing 


| the Handbook for Translators of 


vii-198. 1941. 


E. T. Mruer, Professor of Economics, 
The University of Texas: 

“I am impressed by the vast amount 
of labor and scholarship which you 
must have put into it. It is a scholarly 
contribution, of which you and the 
University may be proud.” 


G. Lounssury, National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D.C.: 

“It is an excellent job, and is much 
needed. I also think that your style is 
excellent, as you give an intimate and 
understanding touch to the various 
topics that is often, in fact, usually 
lacking in works of this kind.” 


OHLAND MorTON, Professor of History, 
Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg, 
Texas: 

“You have rendered the research 
scholar a lasting service in clearing up 


Spanish Historical Documents 


By J. VILLASANA HAGGARD, Translator of the Spanish 
Archives of Texas, assisted by MALCOLM D. MCLEAN, 


Photoprinted. $1.50. 


This manual is the only book of its kind on the market 
today. It is indispensable to translators and copyists of 
Spanish historical documents. Theory, paleography, and 
procedure in translation are fully treated; special aids, 
abbreviations, weights, measures, monetary terms—with 
equivalents in English—and minute rules for transcribing 
documents are given; specimens of handwriting from 
Iberian to 19th century, and lists of manuscript alphabets 
from the 12th to the 18th centuries are presented. 


The following authorities say— 


details of manuscript writing which 
many students do not learn until they 
are deep into the task, and which many 
more never learn. If I had had your 
handbook with me in Mexico I believe 
I could have accomplished twice as 
much in the same time.” 


J. H. Leon, Associate Professor of 
Classical Languages, The Univer- 
sity of Texas: 

“Having much experience with trans- 
lating, I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with your theory of translation.” 


Ike Moorg, Director, San Jacinto Mu- 
seum of History, Houston, Texas: 
“Such a handbook as Mr. Haggard 
has compiled is of first importance in 
assuring that technical obstacles to 
the use of the archives be overcome.” 


Orders are being filled now, but the edition is limited. 


University Publications 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
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Every true Southerner should read 


THE 


Southern Literary 
Messenger 


“The Voice of the South” 


Here is the magazine that your grandmother or grandfather 
may have read back in the thirties, forties, fifties and early 
sixties. It was then the leading literary magazine of the South. 
Associated with it were such Southern immortelles as Edgar 
Allan Poe, Matthew Fontaine Maury, James Heath, Dr. George 
W. Bagby, and a score of others. 


Today, THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER is 
again in the forefront in the fields of literature and the fine arts. 


Again it presents such prominent Southern names among its 
contributors and advisory staff as: Laura Krey, Clifford Dowdey, 
Archibald Rutledge, Lamar Dood, Emmett Kilpatrick, Harry 
Harrison Kroll, Rose Wilder Lane, Frederick H. Koch, Robert 
Porterfield, Florence Dickinson Stearns, Rhea Marsh Smith, 
Charles Bell Burke, Caroline B. Sherman, Arthur Palmer 
Hudson, Frank L. Baer, Ernest Bacon, Thomas C. Colt, Jr., 
and many others. 


Here you may, each month, read Southern short stories, 
serials, poetry, drama, art, music. Here you may keep abreast 
of the New South and continue to love the Old South. 


Subscription (12 big issues) annually. .$3.00 
Trial, 3 months subscription.......... 1.00 


Write for catalog of Southern books by Southern authors. 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


(Edited by F. Meredith Dietz) 
109 East Cary Street Richmond, Virginia 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-four volumes of the 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 


day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University. of Texas in securing its collection © 


of Texana, which is the most complete in the _ 


state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
awed in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 

vited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
- Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of Tus QuarTzRLy may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted- and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 

Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
_ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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